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VINCENT LUTTREL; 
oR, 
FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” ete, ete 
olLasiip lanes 
CHAPTER. VIII. ow" 
may “or last ; cherish those hearts that hate 


ee 
Still sption aot hand poet i mo 
r : ce, 
To eee a Ravidas tongues 1 Be just, and fear 
not; 
Let-all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s. 


THERE were terror and confusion at Rosemead the 
next day. 

By the morning train, all the way from Liverpool, 
arrived a confidential clerk of the great American 
sommercial and shipping agency. This gentleman 
drove over in a dogcart with a fast trotter from the 
western city, and presented himself, at the cottage.a 
few minutes after Isabel had departed for Clover- 
nook, its school, its singing choir, and—we must 
write it—its young clergyman. 

had occurred in that mighty trading emporium 
was quickly made known by the man of busi- 


ness, ’ 

“* And is the man in custody ?” gasped, Hugh Den- 
ton, his face assuming a deathly pallor. 

“He is ; but his. bearing is so confident, his state- 
ments so plausible, and. his manuer so self-assured, 
that Mr. Raflles, the magistrate and the mayor, a 
man of great acuteness, before. whom he was ex- 
amined yesterday afternoon, suggested a remand and 
& communication with you before farther steps. 
I left Liverpool immediately for that purpose.” 

“And he has given the name of-John Scrivener? 
No. other P” 


“No; he says the order is in his favour, and that 











[BY OmANcz.” | 
he. is Johu Scrivener, . But allow me to explain. We 
should have unhesitatingly paid the money to your 
order, but that the document has clearly been tam- 
pered with.” 

“I did-writesach an order,” ssid Hugh Denton, 
slowly, “ andiin favour of Johu Scrivener.” 

The clerk looked 

“ And for one thousand pounds ?’’' 

Hugh Denton again took up the paper which the 
clerk had laid before him. 

Yes; there it’ was: *Onethousand pounds,” in 
words, in the body of the document. ‘The paper was 
slightly discoloured by the chemical used to discharge 
the words “sum of one*hundred pounds” and the 
whole line was* rewritten’ in ‘a clever but ‘not dis- 
Similar hand ; the closeness being necessitated by the 
interpolation of the longer word. In the corner also 
the additional nullo: looked’ squeezed in, impinging 
the original naught for “ no shillings "in a certainly 
awkward manner. 

** You see, sir, our’cashier,; who is an expert in 
these matters, at once saw the additional cipher, and 
a subsequent examination disclosed also the verbal 
alteration.”’ 

“One thousand pounds,’” repeated Hugh Denton, 
slowly: **I know Vincent Luttrel to be immoral, I 
know him to be an atheist, I know hiin to be cruel 
and ‘remorseless, but'I did not know these things 
when [first trusted ‘him, nor till I learnt them by 
bitter experience.” 

The man‘ of business stared with astonishment, 
as wellhe might, as Hugh Denton uttered these words 
as in a sort of dreamy soliloquy. 

** Yet,” he continued, in a tone of abstraction, “I 
did give him this order, and I must save him, even 
from the consequences of this wicked ‘act, in the hope 
that ina far country, in a New World, he may re- 
trieve the errors he has committed in the Old.” 

* Did you say, sir, this gentleman’s name is Lut- 
trel ?” asked’ the clerk. © ' 

*I did; but what has that to do with my making 
the order payable to John Scrivener, for reasons of 
my own, to serve a friend ?”’ 








“Oh, nothing, except that the name struck me as 
being recently connected with some gaming transac- 
tions ‘and a large default on the turf, with some 
other discreditable transactions on a large scale,” 

“Possibly so,” said Hugh Denton; “ but ..that 
again does not affect the present, question., There 
aré somé reasons, young man, which I am not under 
the obligation to explain, why I decline to prosecute 
in this matter. Though the order has been tampered 
with, this person having a larger, sum in my hands 
than I wrote for, may have thought that the altera— 
tion, which Iam by no means justifying, was but a 
venial offence, so far as I am concerned,, Neverthe- 
less, as to the conduct of your firm. and its employes 
in the matter, it has not only been utterly blameless 
but is highly creditable to your business acuteness 
and vigilance.” 

“But, my dear sir, the investigation must proceed. 
This alteration, no matter what the offender may 
have in your hands, is forgery. We cannot lend onr- 
selves to the compounding a felony, This John 
Scrivener, who is passing under a false name, pre- 
sents a forged document, forged in the eye. ofjthe 
law, in so far that the sum of money ior which your 
name was attached to it is not the sum originally 
written by you and for which the signer made him- 
self responsible,” 

During this speech, which, the formal man of busi- 
ness delivered in a precise and, as Hugh Denton 
thought, a dictatorial manner, the movements of thai 
gentleman were watched with surprise by the 
speaker, 

The iast of them, however, seemed to suspend his 
very faculty of speech, 

Hugh Denton had seated himself at a writing- 
table whereon was a small apparatus, of the use of 
which the Liverpool clerk suddenly became aware. 

Turning a small brass key in the side of a little 
japanned box, a clicking noise was heard, occasioned 
by the falling of a small weight, which, releasing a 
lever, brought the two ends of a magnetic coil in op- 
position; bright electric sparks were given off, and 
a small jet of lighted gas shot forth. The next move- 
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ment of Htigh Denton wag starfling. Insteadofap- 
plying o stiok of wat, as the commer¢ial gentleman 
expected, tothe flame, in.am instantthe all-important 
document was in a blaze, and in two seconds thrown 
into the empty grate. 

He watched its unpreventable destruction with 
speechless surprise, as, after a bright flare, the 
blackening tinder flew-up the chimney on the 
draught of air itsown combustion had created. 

‘© Good Heavens, sir!” exclaimed the clerk, when 
he had recovered his speech, “ what have you done? 
How can I face my employers without the docu- 
ment they entrusted to my custody, and which 





“Calm yourself,” said Hugh Denton, almost sur- 
rised at his own decision and »romptness, but de- 
ighted at having escaped what he viewed as s po- 

sition fraught with peril, “I will exonerate you, 
and solve this unfortunate dilemma ina way which 
will release this unintentional culprit and rem 


—= =e = 





flings, 
And seatters odours fron his purple 


wings ; 

Whilst birds from léenfy bower and shady 
groves 

Chant their glad carols and unenvied 
loves. 


Amid such scenery and with such a soul walked 
Isabel Denton, gratefuland sympasthizing with 
earth, sir and sky in their gladness. 

A turn of the road brought her in full view of the 
yvillage of Clovernook, and by a coinci~ 
pwill not seem strange to lovers, Evelyn 







8 a book in bis hand, was seen coming) 
up the road towards Rosemead. ; 
lene! @' till for a few seconds, They sufficed 






Stewarsito catch sight of her and quicken 













the folly he has committed, You must knomy 
that Iam much interested im this gentlemau’s 
departure to America. Had I not been sol 








. She 
she had: 


not have vty him the order on you whigh has@e- | 
t As hig. 


casioned 
without delay is of more consequence then ome 
sand pounds to ms, I shall now write/en jer. for | 
one thousand pounds, which you can pre ug 
me sign, and w the production of 
Scrivener wilief course be liberated.” 
The clerk.wes too much astonished to ; 
was not in the habit of questioning the 
bie superiors, and such he judged Hugh Dento o ba 
He therefore watched with silent curiosity ¢ 
paration of a new ery im all res ~ 
original one, except it bore, in t 
writing of the the words 
thousand,” * 1,000,” imatead of “‘« 
This carefully completed, Hugh Z 
a brief letter to themagistrates, complinaneting t 
upon their seel and spirit of justice, bat deploying, 
that his “friend” had nted so “ questiona 
document” as that which he, Hugh Denton, had just 
destroyed, and which he had substituted by on 
an indlapttable character. 
The clerk was by no means 
not and could not see the casp 


unpleasant affair. 





spectacles. ‘ 
To,him the.affair er Maer me 4 
pli had already ven poallit. Ei 


not, however, see how. the 


substantive proof, the veryoorpus de licti, had @ig~ 
— ‘utterly and for ever, and was no more pros, 
ucibdie, 

Still he had serious misgivings as to hisown share 
of responsibility. 

“ My dear sir,”’ said he, “‘ though it was competent 
to you to withdraw from the prosecution r am 
sorely perplexed as to the position I may be placed 


in by so putting the document fp your hand, 
which, ee excuse me for saying it, I thought 
you the y most interested g- 
May ¥ ‘hope, sir—nay, may I solicit that you will 


yourself return with me to Liverpool and thus re- 
lieve me from the onerous responsibility of the state- 
ments I must of necessity make relating to the 
destraction of this document ?” 

“My health will not permit such a journey,’ said 
Hugh Denton, “even were I disposed to take it. 
John Scrivener must be discharged, and, by this 
renewed order, simply purge his offence, I will write 
yet another letter to your employers, in which I will 
take upon myself the responsibility of my proceed- 
iuge,; and exonerate you to the utmost,” 

With this the messenger was compelled to be con- 
tent. Another letter was written, and the clerk, 
certainty with no enviable feelings, was en route for 
Liverpool before Isabel had returned from her ex- 
oursion to Clovernogk. 

That morning’s walk. involved im tt conse- 
quences to the principal actors in this otherwise 
trivial episode in a life’s history. 

Isabel Denton was thet morning in a happy frame 
of. mind. Blessed with » free conscience, buoyant 
spirits, blooming youth, and a keen pereeption of the 
beautiful io mature, the charming young creature 
moved in an atmosphere of love and life, a sinless 
Bve in an earthly paradise : 

a spring with smiling verdune 
ere 
Warms the mild air and crowns the 
youthful year. 
From rifted rocks transparent runlets * 


flow, 

The primrose breathes and humble violets 
blow, 

bie silver cloudiets fleck the azure 
sky, 

The springs scarce murmur and the 
winds but sigh 
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carviedapy farther under the Pending | | youn , are held in the park of our patron, Sir Herbert 







aki days. S 

the schoolroom, Mr. Stewart, and c 

heieys of the chusth from Mr, Ri 
give them an extra exercige in th 































Whétp-Blora treads Zephpribis garlamds | {suffuged withlushes, “Theyjhad walked slowly by 


® narrow path skitted by a flowering Redge of haw- 
thorné, tangled with tender green clematis, and the 
fragrant hopeysuckle as yet blossomless, and had 
mrfived ata rustic stile of two cross-steps placed at 
right angles, which led by nstvep ane somewhat awk- 
ward descent to a sloping w at a much lower 
out Pewee - 


This path and stile had their special name and 
traditions.. The was Love Lane, the stile had 
the quaint name of Matrimony, and there was notan 
adult, male or female, for miles around Olovernook 
who didn’t know the names. 

The undeclared lovers had got to the end of the 
lane, that was clear. We have said that Isabel was 


ing; Evelyn Stewart, if he was,not blushing 
certainly a much higher colour than usual. 


pwns evidently embarrassed. Very clever men 
n so ina like situation. His voice, usually 
lar of clearness and intonation, had sud- 

‘a me somewhat husky, for he hem’d and 
to this effect : 


if Lam not wholly indifferent to you— 
my dear Isabel, that you will permit me 
and solicit your father’s consent to my 





day the rural sports of rif 


} pgton. There is no school to-day, Miss Den- 
ton, for Clovernook is literally unpeopled, and it was 
partly to save you a fruitless journey to our pleasant 
retreat that I undertook the walk you have: so 
pleasantly interrupted.”’ 

Isabel did not dissent from Evelyn Stewart’s view 
of the interruption, but she said : 

“ Then, ea my intended: practice ds atau end,” and, 
she glanced at the roll of musie she carried," I think 
I had better retrace my staps te my home.” 

“Your father does not expect you, why surpries 
him by #0 sudden s 1.cam:promise you a 
very pretty and pleasing sight at. Dorrington Bunlt 
including your own little pupile-enjoying themselves 
in the innocence thet happy ehildbood: there 
is also an archery fete for the elite of the visitors, 
and as all are welcome—highand lew, ee 
—and it is open heuse at Dorrington Hall oms \ 
occasions—your will be welcomed by all, 
and by none more thas the gracious hostand hostess. 
May L add thet I myself, ae.the fellow collegian of | 
Sir Herber:’s son, pee special i 
forth, on this occasion, to bid both great 
to the merry-making., Aad how shall I say it, but 
say it I must, | cannet think of presenting myself 
on such a day without availing:myeelf of the appor+ 
tunity so fortunately offered of introducing’ Miss 
Denton to Sir Herbert and Lady Dorrington.” 

What could « young girl say to such a: proposal 
made by a persuasive by @ prospect 
of pleasure wherein her father, as she 
herself, would wish.ber to ipate?. Whe could 
but give congent, and she, did by silence, 
Evelyn Stewart felt she had consented, and with that 
assurance which makes even a timid Jower bold,. he 
took her arm, and as she was stil) silent, continued: 

“T am sure you will be pleased with Sir Herbert 
and his lady; they are indeed. worthy of the wealth 
and rank which are theirs by long descent.ea repre- 
sentatives of one of the oldest. of our Devonshire 
families.” He added, after a pause: “Nor esa they, 
Miss Denton —I mean not flattery, I seorn. it—-nor can 
they be long without discovering the goodness and 
the superiority of the ledy whom it ie my. privilege 
and pride to introduce to them.’’ 

Isabel, who had heard this speech, with averted 
head, was sensible of a gentle pressure of the right 
hand of the speaker on the arm. whieh she had 
placed within his. 

A thrill ran through her frame, and her face: was 





















‘We ased 

6f joy. 

ids od, hér t 

, and she her face 

lover, who gently seated 
Whe rustic whereby 


newly enacted, 

half an hour, albeit they were neither of them 
tainted with ‘even a trace of hypocrisy, no causal ob- 
server would have sus » had he witnessed Isabel 
Denton and Evelyn Stewart’s arrival at Dorrington 
Park, that the twain had been thus philander- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, so: imprudent are we sll nader: im- 

neither of them noted the fact of ‘the 
village postman and barber, both of them arrant 
gossips, having been upon the same path as them- 
selves, snd, par consequence, witnegaes. from a spot 
where they had‘ensconced themséives “of all thie 
pretty lovemaking, 

There was more eloquence in their little to- 
mime than in a volume.of.emall-talk, and the soon 
aod postman amplified their reports accordingly, to 
the intense satisfaction of the microcosm of hi - 
nook, 






OHAP TER IX 

Dorriweron Park @ gay scene on that 
sunny morning ; though so much of it had been con- 
sumed by leabeland Lvelynin:their pilgrimage-of Icve 
that the orb of day had well nigh reached its 
meridian when they arrived at the rendévouz. Ags 
they passed the various groups of merry makers 
gave some - pe of ‘te 
well-beloved clergyman and the fair Isabel. 

No one seemed to see-anything 
neighbourly courtesy ia Evelyn Stewart's accom- 
panyiog the young ‘the festival, Pursuing 
their way until they reached # spacious ee OD 
the lawn in front of themansion, there » dpe 
aplondid cold collation, laid out for the upper class of 
visitors; the of the vicinity, their wives and 
daughters. they were welcomed by 
Sir Herbert and his lady and the guests, allof whom 
of course. knew and were known to Evelyn 
Stewart. 

Isabel soon felt herself entirely at home; so cor- 
dial aad traly friendly was the‘reception of the host 
and hostese, and so general was the esteem in which 
the young curate was held. A slight refeotion over 
Evelyn and Isabel walked forth, free, as every visitor 
| was that dayy to wanderat will and view the re- 
| creations or take part in them, were they so di . 
| Isnbel quickly found the-javenile party from ‘er. 
nook, by whom both she and Evelyn were joyously 
| greeted.. Lheir coming, far from proving: a check, 
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geve a gest and au impetus to their innocent sports 
and games, aud Evelyn whispered to Isabel a few 
lines of Tom Hood :— 
Our. youth, our childhood! “That spring ‘of 
springs | 
Tis surely one of. the blessedest things 
That Nature ever invented. 
When the rich aré wealthy beyond their 
weal 
And the poor are rich in spirits and health, 
And all with their lot contented. 
Taabel smiled her assent to the cha: thoughts 
so charmingly expressed, and ‘they loo! on with 


pleasure until an important annountement suspended 
the amusemendts, for “dist ra 
A tent having been prepared for ir special 
hoof, and the eidabay’ tase of substantial roust and 
boiled being announced, the young curate dechired 
request of ‘Sir 


his intention of presiding thereat, 
Herbert Dorrington himself. 

At this juncture, while Ev was busy with some 
arrangements within the tent for the comfort of the 
little folks, a gentleman of fashionable exterior and 
distinguished manners 
crowd, Some of thé 
bowed.and he acknowledged the by a gra- 
cious nod. Isabel qnickly perceived that is was to-. 
bis her that his course was ge dekh 

“Pardon my abruptoess, Miss f 
absence of Fives friend or Stewart compels 
me to introduce he goer “My father, Sir’ Her’ 
Dorrington, has sent me in search of you. He forgot 
in the hurry of the day, and so did my mother, to 
invite you to meet the family circle and a few more 
friends at dinner this afternoon, at the unfashion~ 
able hour of four. No formality, no ceremony, Miss 
Denton, All friends and neighbours, ere’s 
Evelyn ?” he added, laughing and: displaying a 
splendid set of teeth, “I wonder what could induce 
him to.leave such fair company. 1 should not do so 
were I Miss Denton’s escort.” 

There was no mistaking the expression of admira- 
tion which animated Jasper Dorrington’s counten- 
ance as he thusaddressed her, and Isabel felt,a little 
annoyed at both the matterand manner of the young 
Oxonian’s hb, especially by what she felt to be 
the coarse flattery of the last sentence, However, 
the speaker was very young, and the son. of their 
host, and Isabel felt flattered that she, and also 
Evelyn, had been singled out for an;invitation to the 
hall to meet the family, She therefore expressed 
ber thanks, and promised.to communpieate the mes- 
sage brought: by Mr: Jasper Dorrington... The task, 
however, was spared her, for at that: moment Evelyn 
Stewart came from the tent. and. invited. Isabel to 
enter. 

Why did Evelyn’s usually pleasant expression of 
countenance change visibly as he J at Jasper 
Dorrington, whe was,still speaking as he eprcested, 
but whose back being turned tow: velyn did 
not immediately perceive him. l saw the 
passing cloud, transient as it, was, and eaid ; 

“Here is Mr, Stewart, sir, who will receive your 
courteous message in person.” 

It was now Jasper Dorrington’s tarn to look a 
little vexed ; and he did so, though he turned with a 
forced smile towards Evelyn, as he exclaimed ; 

“Ah! Stewart, my good fellow, how glad I am to 
meet you! How do you get on with the Clover- 
nookians? .Quiet sort of simple people, I s’ pose, suit 
you toaspot. Whata lucky thing you didn’t go to 
Shields among the culliers‘acd ‘heetmen, Do you 

know that I’m No. 4 im the Oxford eight for Putuey 
this year? If you hadn’t got your firetand gone off 
they’d hsve given you that seat. Miss Denton, I 
beg pardon, though Mr. Stewar+ must forget such 
things now, hé was the hardest rower as well as 
the hardest reader in Trinity, both boat and college, 
and we all declare thatif he hadn’t taken a first in 
Greek and Mathentatics: he must have taken a first 
in ~~ eg ‘ath hahaa 

“fam glad, , to see you ur 
flow of spirits arya talk,” said Bvelyn, with 
just a suspicion of sarcasm in tons; “but I can 
assure you that Miss Denton has scarcely followed 
you in your evlogy of oar-practice, an exercise which 
I certainly pursued with much zeal and I believe, at 
that time, withmueh benef. as alternated with my 
sedentary studies.. At the tisk of interra: your 
conversation, however, I have-to request en= 
ton’s preseuce inside, to asdist in helping our little 
strangers to th ir meal.” 

* Just so. But I have a message to deliver. My 
father and my Lady Dorrington have commissioned 
me to invite you and Miss Dénton to's family dinner 
this day at the hall at-four o’clock, Come, we will 
take no denial, And meantime Ill step inside too 
and see your little flock feed, if y 1 allow me 
that privilege,” : 

“We shall be most happy. You are the host, we 
the partakers of your hospitality. 


At these words Jasper Dorrington politely bowed: 
and adroitly offering his arm to Isabel, said : 

“ My old friendship with Stewart makes me feel 
like an old friend of those whom he calls friends. Miss 
Denton, allow me to see you to your seat and have 
the honour te. take you in te dinner.—ha! ha! toa 
dinner whete you and I are not to dine. Evelyn, 
you will of course clatar that privilege at the hall, 
which I much envy"you, “This way, Miss Denton; 
I am at your service.” 

There was no resisting this polite audacity. Isabel 
took Jasper Dorrington’s arm, Evelyn hurried in be- 
fore them and indicated Isabel’s-seat, which we need 
hardly say was at the end of the centre table of three 
long tables, each presided by a‘teacher or a mistress, 
There was thus no‘possibility of Jasp*r Dorrington 
| taking a seat by her side; so, after a few minutes 
| looking on, during which Isabel and the other helpers 

were sed engaged in’ s ng the wants of the 
 hangry little diners~ont, Mr. Jasper Dorrington, fee 
ing himself'as he expressed it, “in the position of a 
fifth wheel to a coach,” ‘made an apology for hispre- 
sence being required elsewhere, and took himself off 
to admire the humbler rustic beauties of the al fresco 


d through the rustie 
dbiee: of these reupeotfully | festival 


Jasper Dorringtor was not a rowé or 4 libertine; 
but be was not only aw ardent admirer of the fair sex, 
he entertaived that light opinion of woman's love, 
and that disparaging estimxte of female character 
‘and dignity, which’ some fast young men think it 
vastly lever to profess, and'by no mentis didgraceful 
to practice, onder certain limitationg of soviety, rank,’ 
iortane and family. Otherwise, he and his'vetcon- 
sidered every pretty womln might be flirted with, 
courted, and, shonld'she be sill to believe 
the flattery, and the affair be y ‘to become at all 
serious, ‘cut dead,” aud known no more, Jasper Dor- 
‘rington, too, had been for a twelvenonth in Paris; 
wus familiar with its drama, and hat a taste for 
French novels. Thus he became isticated and 
jartificial, and had lost mucl of the and direct 
style of an English leman in hie viour to 
the fair sex, which, h it may sometimes look 
like érie and mauvaisa honte, never degenerates 
into nence or the vicious and heartless frivolity 
of the maitre. Hence the suddén feeling of die- 
like h for the first time flashed across Evelyn's: 
mitid ashe beheld Ieabel Denton in conversation’ 
with the heir of Dorrington. Many « titne and ofvhad 
he heard, in the freedom of colle; ‘Conversation, 
valuave bles ftom the lips of Jasper which he 

hot approve, but which, as he was not fi the 
position of & censor morum, he could not refate or 
openly reprobate. The instinctive aversion of 
sound and virtuous mind, full of that ohivalrousand 
poetio estimate of woman's virtue and mission which 
goes far to elevate the man and make the women he 
lovés fit for that mission, wav'felt by Hvelyn Stewart 
for such false and degrading eynicism, éndsuch small 
artillery of misjudging wit'as thoughtless: men and 
women too, consider as indications of un esprit fort. 
It was therefore with no swiall satisfaction that 
Evelyn saw the eatly departure of Isabel's nudesirable 


“ Deuced wey eet that Miss Denton,”’ solito- 
quised Jasper Dorrington, as he walked across the 
park, “ Egad, she’s more than pretty, she’s positively 
enchanting. What a belie she’d make in # piquante 
attire, when she shines so reaplendently in a loose 
muslin wrap, a mashroom sunshade and a pair of 
detestable black leather slippers. What-a chaussure 
for a déesse de danse. o the bye, I wonder who's 
her father. I forgot to ask. He can’t be « Clover- 
nook tradesman—I know most, if not all of them by 
sight—the marriageable daughtere at least, Besides, 
my governor made it a particular point that I should 
look up Stewart, anid apologise for not asking him 
and Mies Dénton to dinner. Whew! I have it. 
Stewart’s'a marrying man, always thought him'so, 
and he’s jast now philandering with this pretty 
creature, and trying to codvince himsel? that he’s 
in loye with her. Having reasoned with himself on 
that point, he argues that he must not permit him- 
self to be in love unless he is prepared at onee to 
marry the girl. And thea, should le’ be prepared to 
marry the which he ought not’ ‘to’ do until he 
has turned his curacy into a living, he will consider 
it his duty to ascertain whether she loves hie precise 
self, and whether she isa help meet for a working 
parson. These poitits settled, he haw elso to find out 
whether she has several other qualifications for the 
place. of a clergyman’s wife. Now, as he has not 
had time to settle all these thiags—perhaps he has 
not yet thonght over them—there’s a chance for a 
fellow who starts off at score to overtake such a 
laggard.in love. I rather faney this Miss Denton, 
and must. learn some moré abont her, By the bye, 
i¢ Evelyn comes: up with her t: the hall, and there's 
really anything between them, my plan will be put 
out of joint immediately, and I shall not be able to 





get. avy particulars about her from the best authority 





—her own lips.” Thus mused Jasper Dorrington as 
he walked along, the: charms of Isabel having im- 
pressed him all the more deeply from her very 
simplicity, though he did not ackdowledge that even 
to himself, 

He duly delivered Evelyn and Isabel’s acceptance 
of their invitation to his parents, and learned, ir 
casual converse, that notliing was known of Isabel's 
family or. father, except that Mr. Denton was a 
widower, in delicate health, who lived in «trict 
retirement, and that Isabel was adored by all the 
little children, admired by their mammas, ani was 
a model of charity and orthodoxy —for anything 
known to the contrary. As to Evelyn Stewart (the 
postman and barber had not yet circulated their 
budget) he was nd more polite than he ought to be 
to & young lady wha, as one of his informants said, 
“played the orgin like a hangel, and sung like « 
throstle, besides setting plafd stitch and samplers 
béautifal, and knowing the multiplication table and 
ciphering just like a book.” 

All this was mere sand and sawdust totho taste of 
Jasper Dorrington, so he determined, conte qui coute, 
to ‘get uninterrupted speech of the lady he already 
called in Tribble fashion, “his fair enslaver.” Td 
effect this it was necessary, as a preliminary step, 
to get Evelyn Stewart, whom he already looked upon 
as 4 Paice rival, out of the way. 

“Yos, a tete-A-tete can be managed evan in com- 
pany,at the dinner table or im the ballroom, bat 
then Mr. Marplot must not be one of the party. 
Here’s my groom, Straps; that young fellow knows 
as much about what's what as there's any need for. 
Well, Straps, what’s the news ?”’ 

“Please, sir, there’s Mister Méam, the vetinary 
surgeon, come over from the town to examine the 
chestnut mare for a certifikit of soundness, And 
be says hé’s got a grey, nearly thoroughbred, that’l! 
suit you exackly, and has been out with the hounds 
reg’lar all last season.” 

“ Did he say the figare, Straps? He’s apt to open 
his mouth. rather wide, especially when he’s got any- 
hao, than a patched up screw.” 

“*Oan’t say he ala, farder than: observing thet 
Squire Rasper gave him two bundrett and fifty for 
wus hose last season.” 

“Then he take the grey to Sqnite Rasper 
also. I’ve a little commission for you, Straps, that 
I want done out of hand.’”’ 

“* Say its done, sir, if it’s anything'ss is possible,” 
sxid Straps, with. grin. 

“Good. Do you know, or sould you find out the 
name of any old woman, or old maw, in Clovernook, 
who has stayed away from the fun to-day on ‘account 
of illness, or accident, or anything of that sort?” 

**Can’t say as | do, sir, but I'll inquire.’’ 

“Not hére, Straps; that won’t do. How long 


| Would it take you, Straps, best foot forentost, to go 


from here to Clovernook and back'?” 

* About an hour.” 

“Yes, but it may take some time to itiqutre ?” 

“Heaven bless you, no, sir, everybody in Oléver- 
nook knows everyboily else. And though most of 
the population is over here té-day there’s’the old 
and the lame andthe bedrid left behind. PI! under- 
take to find out who's abed, and what with, in ten 
minutes to a quarter of an hour, and all perticktérs,”’ 

Jasper Dorr ngton laughed, 

“Well, then, just start off and learn who's very 
bad, and hark’ye, Straps, if Mr. Stewart, the ourate’s 
been in the habit of visiting them, or praying with 
them, so much the better; but if you could onty got 
oué of the sick people to send a message that they'd 
like to see the parson, that would be best of all. Do 
yoo understand me, Straps ?” 

“Tn course I do. You want somebody to send for 
the parson and say he’s wanted to come and 866 him 
or she, as it may be, and then the parson’ill go 
where liis company’s most wanted. I twig, sir, 
saviug your presence, & nod’s as’ good as a wintr'to « 
blind horse, and the parson’s not wanted here. I’m 
off, sir.’’ 

Joe Straps was no novice in such little negotiations. 
He was a juvenile Nicholas Snipe. So, making his 
way over to Clovernook, he marched’ straightinto the 
only apothecary’s shop in the place. 

Mr. Péstle was, as wasall the world of Clovernook, 
over at the Park, but his boy, his grinder of drags 
and pounder of crystallized salts, his fag and shatver 
up of the shop, was spending his bolidey at hard 
work ; for Mr. Péstle had left hint with sufficient 
grinding, mixing, pounding aud smearidg to keep him 
ut it until hig return, Him did Straps accost, when, 
just at the nick of question, in came a sickly looking 
girl with a cracked teacup. 

‘Now then,” said Pestle’s locum tenens, “how's 
yer old granny by this time? I[ know what you've 
come sbout, it’s for that physic I ha’nt brought ; 
Master's over at Dorrington, and I’sn not a goin’ to 
mix nothink as hav’ got lodaum, nor p’ison of no 
kiad in it, till he comes back,” 
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“ Granymother says its parrygorick as she was to 
git, and she'll die she says, that she will, if she has to 
wait till Mr. Pestle comes back. She’s bin a- 
cougbing all night an’ all day she has, fit to choke; 
an’ I’ve bin up to the house, I means the parsin’s, 
and there’s nobody at home but the old vicar, and 
he’s so deaf he can’t hear nuffin! She’s a dyin’, I 
tell you, an’ she ses she'll ha’nt them arterwards as 
is the cause of her death, if you don’t send her her 
fizzik.” 

* And where does your grandmother live, my good 
little girl,” said Straps sympathizingly, “‘ and what’s 
her name?” 

Mr. Pestle’s boy, who had been gazing admiringly 
on Joe Straps’ splendent livery, did not venture to 
speak. First he saw that the newcomer wore the 
Dorrington colour, maroon edged with silver. Then, 
that his beaver hat wore a smart ventilator cockade, 


‘ then that his breeches were of Melton cord, and that 


h's “tops” were spotless and milk white, and that his 
gloves of dogskin were stitched with brown thumb- 
pieces and reinguards. Such a personage was of a 
superior caste in flunkeydom, and Pestle’s boy awaited 
his next speech with awe. 

“Give this here little girl her pallygorrick, or 
whatever's fit for her tohave, I'll pay for it,” said 
Joe Straps. “How much is it ?” and he rattled 
half a dozen coppers and two or three large pieces of 
silver in his right hand, 

Pestle’s boy hesitated no longer. 

“*Give us the cup,”’ said he; “here's a pretty har- 
ticle to send for medicine,” he added, eyeing the 
wretched piece of crockery disdainfully. 

“ Put it in a proper bottle, young man,” said 
Straps. 

Young Pestle’s proceeded to do so, 

Some simple syrup and a little rosewater were 
poured by the juvenile pharmaceutist into a four ounce 
phial, and then he paused. 

“ All safe sofar,” thought he. “A tea-spoonful 
of oxymel of squills couldn’t be wrong,” so in that 
went: a ditto of paregoric elixir, Then he poured 
in ‘ aq. distill.’ q. 8. to fill the bottle, and the pro re 
nata mixture was complete, This he duly corxed 
and labelled, ‘‘ The mixture to be taken ; one tea- 
spoonful when the cough is troublesome.” 

“ One shilling, sir,” said young Pestle. The coin 
was thrown down, 

“ Now my little girl,” said Straps, to the pleased 
and grateful child, “show me where your grandmother 
lives. Let me see, her name is “4 

‘** Mrs, Botherby, the laundress’s mother, she’s my 
gran’mother, though I called her mother to the 
dootor, She’s dreadful bad, sir, and I don’t think she’ll 
get over the night,” 

In three minutes Joe Straps had interviewed old 
Mrs. Botherby, and received her “ blessing for his 
kindness in promising to bring the dear curate, if it 
wasn’t too great a liberty, to read with her, as she 
couldn’t last long.” 

Straps started off back to Dorrington without loss 
of time, and his report of his mission and its successful 
issue was told to his master with such dry humour 
that it was some time before Jasper Dorrington could 
master his merriment to carry out the scheme which 
Joe Straps bad so excellently launched. 

It was agreed by the conspirators that it might 
excite suspicion if Jasper’s own servant delivered 
the message from the moribund Mrs. Botherby, who, 
by the way, had been suffering from pleurisy for some 
three or four years. 

Accordingly an intelligent little girl was waylaid, 
and to her was the message entrusted. 

It was to the effect that a gentleman’s servant, who 
had been sent over for some medicine to Clovernook, 
had been advised to tell Mr. Stewart that old Mrs. 
Botherby lay at the point of death, and had been 
given over. That she desired the last consolation of 
religion and to see Mr. Stewart, but had failed in 
finding bim, 

Evelyn Stewart was just preparing himself. for the 
dinner at the hall when the message reached him. 
He would no more have had it on his conscience to 
neglect a poor and aged member of his congregation 
at such a crisis as he supposed this to be, than he 
would have committed a flagrant crime. He com- 
municated the facts to Isabel, indeed she heard the 
little girl’s artless story, and took the same view as 
Evelyn himself. 

At first she proposed to accompany him: but this 
was speedily overruled by Evelyn. 

It would be gross disrespect to their host. Isabel 
must stay to present the young curate’s apologies, 
and to account for his unavoidable absence, . 

She did so, 

Evelyn Stewart walked down to the village. He 
found Mr. Botherby very bad, about as bad as she 
could be to survive. She was, of course, most exi-~ 
geent in her prayer-making, and, engaged in his de- 
votions with the singlehearted sermon of a sincere 
Christian, Evelyn Stewart did not leave the bedside 








of the sufferer until the summer’s sun was down, 
and “‘ uprose the yellow moon.” 
Byron adds— 
“The devil's in the moon for mischief.” 
But whether she smiled on mischief on this os- 
pecial night shall be told in the next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DRAMA. 


THE CRITERION THEATRE. 


Tose who were amused by that thoroughly light, 
humorous, long-drawn farce, ‘‘ Brighton,” wherein 
were depicted the eccentricities of the notorious Bob 
Sackett, will hail with pleasure the announcement 
that a comic diama, in which Mr. Charles Wyndham 
plays a prominent part, has been produced at Messrs, 
Spier’ and Pond’s; pretty theatre. The piece in 
question is called “‘The Great Divorce Case,” and, 
like “ Brighton,” it is an adaptation from the 
dramatic literature of another coumry.  ‘* Tue 
Great Divorce Case” is freely rendered from one 
of the Paris Vaudeville comedies, and it is the joint 
production of MM. Delacour and Hennequin. The 
English adapters have freely translated this into 
“John Doe and Richard Roe,” those two well- 
known fictitious personages of our oourts of 
law:—The whole piece is one merry laugh— 
eccentric, volatile, and happy. If a drama may be 
compared to the production of a clever chef, then 
this is undoubtedly a trifle—sweet, brisk, light, and 
pleasant, without a single mental indigestible point 
in ite composition. The story introduces the troubles 
of Geoffrey Gordon,,a briefless barrister, who, being 
married, and living at Adelphi-terrace, is much pes— 
tered by the visits of his mother-in-law—a lady with 
a temper and a will of her own. Mr. Gordon hasa 
friead, one Samuei Pilkie, also married, but, like 
himself, troubled with remembrances of the happy 
daya when they were both jolly bachelors. These 
two use a fictitious ‘Great Divorce Case” as an 
excuse to quiet their wives,and while the gentle 
spouses imagive their lords to be deep in forensic 
lore and filling their brains with the case, the gay 
fellows are off upon adventurous searches. Rinking 
is one of their amusements, and at one of the skating 
rendezvous Gordon encounters a lady whose husband 
is residing abroad, and, in company with Pilkie, he 
follows her to the Langbam Hotel, and introduces 
himself under an assumed name, Pilkie has also an 
object in view, and these two gentlemen now con- 
trive to get into various entanglements. Nemesis, 
of course, comes to the evildoers, Gordon being re- 
cognised by a cook who comes abont a place, and is 
the very one just discharged by his mamma-in-law. 
He tries to escape; disguises himself; is mistaken 
for a co-respondent iu a divorce case; and, finally, 
his behaviour is told to the formidable mamma-in- 
law. At last after various contretemps and many 
amusing situations, the erring husbands awaken to 
the fact that there is nothing like domestic felicity, 
and all ends happily. Mr. Wyndham. is most 
amusing as the barrister, and displays all the 
old, merry rattle and dash which pervaded Bob 
Sackett, that most wholesale of lovers, He is 
capitally supported by Mr. J. Clarke, who is 
Pilkie, the quiet and sly. Mr, E. Wrightou is a 
sleepy old gentleman, one Weatherby Grandison, 
and creates an amusing character, Mr. Standing ig 
a baronet, who possesseg.a@ jealous wife, the iusti- 
tutor of real divorce proceedings, Miss Harriet 
Coveney is thoroughly at home as the acid mother-~ 
in-law. Miss Nelly Bromley plays the fair lady of 
the Rink ; andthe other lady characters are sustained 
by Miss Carruthers, Miss Ducan, and Miss Eastlake, 
all pleasantly and well, but without points sufficiently 
marked to callfor special notice. Altogether, “ The 
Great Divorce Oase’’ is a pleasant success, and 
should bave a long run, especially as it is led up toa 
merry comedietta by Mr. Arthur Mathisen, ‘entitled 
“The Wall of China,” and followed by the bur- 
lesque of ‘‘ Robin, Hood,”” one in which the Lydia 
Thompson troupe excelled in America, Miss Kliza 
Weathersby plays Robin, and the piece goes with 
great spirit throughout. 





STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr, F.C. Burnayp has been the anthor of a 
series of burlesques overflowing with good humour 
and sheer animal spirits. There is no suggestiveness 
about his writings, and when a laugh is raised it is 
not at some witty double entendre a la Francaise, 
but over a hearty English joke full of genuine mirth. 
One of his famous old burlesques, L’Africaine, has 
jast been revived at the Strand ‘heatre; newly 
mounted, dressed, and decorated, and with present-day 
jokes to suit the time. The basis of the piece is of 
course the celebrated opera, and it lends itself 





very readily to the pen of travesty; while with 
such @ company as that at the command of Mrs, 
Swanborough a successful issue is certain. This 
company has been strengthened by the addition of 
Miss Emmeline Cole, who plays Inez; Miss Florence 
Roberts, who is Don Pedro; and Miss Clara Hodz- 
son, who takes the part of Don Alva, These three 
ladies made their first appearance at this 
house, and created a. very favourable im- 
ression. The tower of strength — feminine — 
n the piece, however, is Miss Olaude, who, 
as the sable Queen of the Cannibal Islands, 
is humorous in the extreme, and plays with ‘more 
chic than she has shown since her famous patt in 
“ Nemesis.” Mr. Terry is excruciatingly droll, as 
usual, in the part of Vasco di Gama, and submits to 
being scalped and nose-ringed with a most cheerful 
rr He is ably seconded by M. Marius 
as Nelusko, and Mr, Harry Cox as the Grand Inqui- 
sitor; aud the burlesque—song, dance, repartee, and 
stage business— goes with the est of spirit. “A 
Lesson in Love” precedes the t ne, holding its 
own strongly in public favour ; and it is followed by 


‘Mr. Byron’s laughable latest edition of “ The Rival 


Othellos,” which becomes doubly interesting now that 
we have a new visitor here inthe shape of Signor 
Rossi. “The Two Othellosis absurd to a degree, 
but the ludicrous situations it contains and the life- 
like burlesques of Irving and Salviai are inexpres- 
sibly comical to anyone who has seen these tivo great 
tragedians, The speech and manner of each actor 
are hit off with wonderful accuracy, and, of course, 
exaggerated. Every mannerism of Mr. Irving is 
magnified to distortion, andthe result is a series of 
the roars of laughter for which the Strand Theatre 
is famous. 








AN OLD LETTER. 





I rounp it in a book one day— 
A letter yellowed o’er with age; 
Its glossiness had passed away, ‘ 
And full of wrinkles was each page, 
While at its end, distinct and clear, 
Isaw a stain made by a tear. 


If you should ask me why a tear 
Had fallen there, I could but say 
That in some long-departed year, 
‘When I was young and life was gay, 
And happiness was at command 
‘This letter came into my hand 


From one I loved, from one [ knew 
In the unclouded days of Pm nt 

‘When hope’s expanse was always blue, 
And clouds n’er marred the sky of trath, 

And the world’s ways were all unknown, 

And life was alla summer zone. 


I'\1 read you not the tender words 
That. in this wrinkled letter lie, 
But if you'll think of happy birds 
Singing beneath a sunny sky, 
And think of sweetest flowers, you'll seo 
How sweat this letter is to me. 


Gray hairs have gathered on my head 
Since first within my hand was d 
This missive which I weeping read, 
And in each line most plainly traced 
The solemn promise it bequeathed, 
The soul of love which in it breathed. 


We livec together many years ; 
No happier wife was there than I; 
Life had more sunny smiles than teara— 
Its current flowed on peacefully. 
Andchildren, gathered round our hearth, 
Sweetened the hours with song and mirth. 


And now, when spring-flowers first arise, 
Willie, —? dear one and my joy, 

Who owns his grand-papa’s blue eyes 
And looks as he looked when a boy, 
Takes my thin hand and leads me where 

The ever-weeping willows are. 


I sit me down beneath a tree 
Where oft we sat in other days, 
Ere this old letter came to me 
And filled my heart with love’s sweet 
praise, 
And on his grave spring-flowers I twine 
As I hope loved ones will on mine. c.B. 
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CHAPTER X, 

Tux.ravings of Sir Morton had never been co- 
herent. He seemed principally haunted by an un~ 
known spectre, or followed by mysterious warnings. 

The most acute mind, without the clue possessed 
by that strange nurse, had failed to read any story 


from his mutterings. For her, however, was éx~ | li 
puzzled 


plained a great deal that had and per- 
lexed 


p y 

But aiter the first week he ceased to talk and 
lay stirless, now and thea moaning heavily, or 
throwing up his arms fiercely, but most of the time 
in @ heavy stupor. 

The physician looked very grave, and Marcie, 
catching the expression of his face, shivered and 
redoubled ‘her vigilance. Never was patient so 
assiduously tended, even Peter was forced to ac- 
knowledge that. 

She was ceaselessly at work, changing the cooling 
cloths, bathing the feverish hand and parched lips, 
administering drop by drop the strengthening cor- 
dial. And yet every day he grew weaker. 

Gay on the tenth morning beside his stirless 
figure with an ashen face, watching the physician 
as he held«a glass to the silent, motionless lips, 
pe turned away with an uncontrollable burst of 
sobs. 

There hed been a strange lack of confidence be- 
tween father and son, induced by the early reserve 
of the former, but yet there was a very strong at- 
tachment between them, beyond that of many an 
outwardly extremely affectionate pair. 

The whole family were gathered in the anteroom. 
Mra. Owen, with overflowing eyes, drew Guy to her 


side. 
“My poor boy, my dear Guy!” was all she could 
“Raith had her tearful face hidden from sight, and 
3 only a deeper sob told of her 
sympathy. 
Guy dropped ‘his head on the friendly shoulder. 
“Oh, Aunt Hester, it is so dreadful to lose him 


thus, without a single word of ing—away from 


home, unknowing to our grief. It seems to me that 
I cannot bear it" 


“Dear Guy, death is always heartrending for 
those who remain. We imagine we could bear it 
better under different circumstances ; but it is alike 
4 ath everywhere.” 
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("THE CURSE sTAY’D.’’] 
_Trena, with her grave, wistful eyes, stole to his 
side. 

‘Dear Guy,’’ whispered she, and it was the. first 
time she had ever addressed him thus, “ do not de- 
spair yet ; there is life still ; is may be the vibrating 
prelude to réturning health. The glass is moist. I 
fancy that it increases.” % 

Guy seized her hand, wrung it fervently, and 
harried back to the bedside. 

Mercie was executing a whispered order from the 
doctor, wetting clothes in hartshorn, and laying 
them on the chilly skin. Then drop by drop a 
spoonful of wine was forced through the set 


ps. 

A feeble flutter of the throat was followed bya 
spasmodic action, The doctor’s face. brightened. 
He laid his ear to the breast, and listened, motion- 
ing for Mercie to renew her applications. 

The pulsation returned slowly but steadily, the 
damp chillinesa of the flesh vanished beneath the 
quiet but persistent exertions of the nurse. Ina 
few moments the breathing became strong and 
natural. 

“ He is not to die,” exclaimed the doctor, trium- 
phantly. 

At the words spoken so suddenly in the profound- 
ly silent room the long-closed eyelids fluttered away, 
and the grave, intelligent eyes looked into the eager 
face of Guy. 

“My dear boy,” said Sir Morton. 

Guy trembled like a child, but he bent down tothe 
pillow, and spoke calmly, 

Tam here, dear father ; you are not very well 
yet; I would not talk till you are better.’’ 

** Have I been ill?” 

“ Yes, sir, ill’; but you will recover now,”’ 

He made an effort to lift his hand to his breast, 

and romed profoundly astonished that it was im- 
8 ble, 

«Put my hand on my chest, Guy.’ 

Wonderingly he obeyed. 

The feeble fingers moved around till they found 

the little packet suspended to his neck. 

cleared then, he smiled again into Guy’s face, closed 

his eyes and went to sleep. 

The nurse, who had been so gravely composed 

through all, was sitting at the head of the bed, in 

the shade of the looped curtains; but,.the warm 


and welcome sign of restored Ife. Who would 
have dreamed she was rejoicing over the recovery 
of the deadliest foe of her beloved ones ? 

Guy turned into the anteroom overwhelmed with 
emotion. It was a long time ere he could speak at 
all. Then he said, so softly that it only reached 





His face | P 





“My first ray of hope came through Undine. r 
shall never forget that.” 
Ralph had leaned against the doorway, like a 


statue, sornags the whole. 

Edith caught a strange expression on his face as 
he suddenly darted away, and followed him, to 
ask, anxiously : 

“ Ralph, Ralph, what ails you ?”’ 

‘* Edith, don’t hate me as I hate myself,’’ groaned. 
he. ‘‘I was as sorrowful as any of you when I 
thought he was to die. I could have perilled my 
own life, done everything to bring him back to poor 
Guy, and yet the moment. I knew he was to live— 
don’t look horrified, if you can help it, Edith, for I 
am loathing myself now—I confess it, my heart 
sank, a fiend seemed to whisper, 

‘If he had died there had been no hindrance to 
the breaking of Edith’s engagement to Guy. You 
might have won her, now it is hopeless.’ 

“ There, I have told you. I know you despise me, 
and the worst of it is, that I deserve it, selfish 
wretch that I am!” 

* Poor Ralph!” said Hdith, slowly. 

** Well, I knew that before,”’ answered he, discon- 
tentedly ; “but I did not suppose you would say 
any more.” 

She looked into his quivering face and her heart 
longed to give him some comfort. 

Pe Yes, Ralph,” said she, “I will say a little 
more. 

“ What is it ?’’ demanded he, almost imperi- 


ously, 
“ if is poor Edith,” and, snatching her hand 
from his sudden grasp, sho fled away upstairs 


again. 

“She loves me!” exclaimed Ralph, joyfully, and 
then with a sigh, he added, ‘‘ But what of that? It 
will only be the one hundred and ninety-ninth case of 
fulfilling an engagement made by parents while the 
heart is far away. She will never resist Sir 
Morton.” 

He beat a hasty retreat as he saw. Guy aps 


roaching. 

* Where is Peter, Ralph ?”’ called out Guy. 
Racy Ralph dared not show his face, and gave no 
h 
Peter, however, at this moment came from the 
garden, where he had retreated to hide his honest 


tears poured over her cheeks at this unexpected | tears 


“It is over, master Guy? Do you want me for 
that?’ blubbered Peter. 

“No, no, Peter, he is to live; he has revived, and 
just now has asked for you.” 

This was Peter's hour of triumph. He drew hime 





Irena’s ears, 


self up in statel Signity, 
“TJ knew it! Tesi so! I told Sarah how it would 
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be!” ejaculated he. ‘‘I knew your foreign nurse’s 
wouldn’t do for Sir Morton. I knew he would ask 
for Peter. 

‘Hurry up to him, then, you silly old fellow, and 
mind not agitate him. The nurse has done won- 
derfully, better than any of us were able. Now you 
may take your turn, and give her rest,” 

Sir Mortom improved steadily, if not swiftly; but 
he was very well indeed, and could not bear much 
company, not even Guy for more than half an hour 
ata time. He asked no questions concerning his 
past illness, nor about the inmates of the house in 
which he found himself. He saw his friends all 
cheerful and happy, and more tenderly respectful 
toward him than ever before. The fact was enough 
to satisfy him that his secret, whatever it was, was 
safefrom them. The packet still hung round his 
nec, In his present reduced state fliese ciroum- 
stailiées were enough to content him $e eould not 
octane himself by farther inquiriesy) 

y young people were thus throwi cowstantly 
togétier, and they did not séem to find the hours 
han heavily upon their hands. 

poke | had once or twice disconténtedly declared 
he ought to be away about his biwiness,; but the 
sorrowft# look in Edith’s eyée# arid Guy's open fe 
monstrarieé had hushed him. There wae certainly 
no jealousy to disturb either, That wae long ago 
dispersed. ; 

Edith’s new éxperience had deepened her emotions, 
She knew noW just what was the natare of her 
affection for Guy, and alas, also, how deep was her 
interest in Ralph. 

Guy also had less compunction in yielding to hi 
moré atid more absorbing love for Irena, sitiee if 
was very evident he should not leave his blueeyed 
betrothed imconsolable. 

This él6se companionship was better than the 


castal dequaintance of many years to give thers | j 


mutti@l tiderstanding of each other's charactérs. 
They felt, as they declared, that they had 
otter always. 

Mrs. OwétPhad relaxed her watchfulness sitice 
Sir Morton’s Miness. She could sourcely explaitt 
why to herself; perhaps because her own indisposi- 
tion led her to put away all possible uneasiness, but 
more likely because she saw such a general good 
nature and satisfaction that it seemed impossible 
there should be any harm brewing. 

She was, moreover, growing extremely interested 
in Madame D’ Almanoff, who had somewhat aban- 
doned her reserve, and showed herself @ gifted and 
fascinating person; atid the two ladies spent the 
most of them time together, growing exceedingly 
attached. 

Mercie, the nurse, had been liberally rewarded 
for her services, and dismissed. 

She had managed to obtain a few mionterit’s con- 
versation with Madamé D’Almanoff, béfore her 


“* Meroie; miy faitkftil one,’’ ctied the latter, “I 
beg your pardon for my hateful suspicions. I be- 
liéve your anremitting care has saved Sir Morton's 
life. How patient and tireless and enduring you 
have been! I have longed to telieve you so often. 
Are you not wearied out?”’ 

“T never felt half so stiétig and eager and tri- 
— im a iy life before,’ was the vehement 
reply. 

** See, here is their gold, take it, Hilda.” 

She thrust the purse she held into the other's lap. 

“No, no, Mercie, we’have enough. Use it to 
give yourself recreation and rest. You are always 
bringing your hard earnings to us. At one time I 
cotid not help accepting tiem; there is no need 
now, dear Mercie. ‘These peoples whom I so relac- 
tantly received at your earnest request —con/mand, 
I might call it—seem to have brought a blessing to 
me, ‘They have pwid liberally,;anc always promptly 
at the end of the week. Something unusual in my 
old boarders. I like’ them so very much, Mercie. 
Only sometimes it makes me very sad to think how 
they will go away and never know who we really 
are.’’ 

** Take the gold, Hilda. I havé'been trebly paid, 
afd they have kept the richest portion. A blessing 
have they brought. Oh; Hilda, Hilda, you little 
gtiess how wonderful a one!” 

She bent her head a moment and the tears fell 
over her cheek. 

“Mercie, dear, dear Mercie, can it be you até 
weepingyou, who have always disdained the 
womanish weakness? What can it mean ?”’ 

“That lam softened. My hardness and stubborii- 
ness and fierceness aré' melted away. I seem to Have 
no anger, no resentment, no pride——’’ 

“No resentment? Ah, Mercie, would it might 
extend back to the past—that onel dare not name 
a a} be forgiven, his memory cleared from bitter- 


“ Hilda, Hilda, it does‘extend to the past. If 
his’ grave were only within my reach, aou should 
see my white wreath of reconéiliation hanging upon 


Madame D’Almanoff clasped her companion in 
her arms. 

“ May all the saints bless you, my Mercie! now 
have you taken from me the keenest pang. You 
forgive, evemas I have forgiven?” 

*“T do. Mil the saints hear me affirm that I hold 
his memory precious and sacred.”’ 

‘If thistmission beside his relative’s couch has 
wrought te mitaculous change, Heaven be praised 
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CHAPTER i. 


THE youn le were returning from an expe- 
dition to note As they crossed over its bridge of 
be Guy whispered archly to Irena: 

“T never sée the Bhide but I reonil our first 


meeting.’” t 
“You weré presatiptious”” said blashing, 

for she knew to what he alladed ; hai teamed we 

should ever meet again, I think I should Have al- 


lowed the waves to overwholut me 6tre I complied 
with ror saucy request.”’ 

“ How glad I am you could not read fie fatare,” 
answered Gtly ; you wére less fortunate than I, But 
a fow before I had been warned of what was 
in storé for’ me. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“That e Wwonsn—the forttre-teller—had 
given us all the benefit of her wisdou.” 

“T remember Ralph's teasing you about it once, 
but I never heard an tion.” 

“| shan't dare to give it you now. She was a 
sitigular’ person ; I wondered a little that I have 
heard no more from het. Sontehow, she interested 
me éxtreniély.”” 

“What are you talking about?” asked Edith, 
pressing forward « little, to escapé tdo love-like a 
Path teh ny nen tellgx.; have not forgot- 

e Rhine fortune- ; you not 
ten her, Edie ?”’ 

It was Edith’s turn to Blush: How well she re- 
membered the emphatic assertion as to whom the 
blue eyes should belong. 

Almont unconsciously she sighed as she replied : 

“No, Guy, [ hardly thitlt we shall any of us 
forget her ; shé is associated with the recollections 
of that unfortunate bowt.’" 

“ Talk of his Satanic Maj and you are sure to 
sec his horns !’” ex: h, “ Be pleased to 
look yonder.” 

They all followed his guiding glance, and behold, 
on the shore, against a lamp-post, leaned the tall 
figure in the black Glosk and adarlet hood. 

She watched their approach calmly, and came 
forward at once with her asual stately composure. 

** Will the fair ladies and noble gentlemen consult 
the Sybil of the Rhine to-day ? She has many im- 
portant relations to communicate.” 

Our young people glanced furtively into each 
other’s faces. 

“Why not?” said Gay, eagerly. 

“To sure; it will be rare sport,” echoed 


Ralph. 
ne stood with downcast eyes, and uttered not 
a Wo 
Edith, peresiving it was left for her to decide, 


stammered, hastily : 
“We shall attract attention. It will look so 





it” 


strange to see us stopping in the street.” 


“Come to the home of the sybil;”’ said the for- 
tune-teller, gravely; “it is but a. short distance. 
a no fear, fair you will ‘be thank- 


aesured r 
“Come, ohy,come,”’ w ‘to Edith ; 
“you pa jan AD cee goth gk are 









for it 12") “1 om off what she will returned 
” Heaven be praised!’ echoed Mercie’s'| E lower than 5 
quit syoidé! “dadnow good bye.” P il bethankfuli Oh, Edith, 
« would youtweuld remain here. I couldl eld ; let'us go, 
an ona : yee you not _ } 
° rcie, Wewse'you have given us ection. 
time, I howe alleen work befd agly into Tvens’s face, but 
‘people of Cologne ha’ ‘ eyes gave him no 


said he; at length. 
olisose ; it does) mut matter to 
‘very much to you, Svlish child,” 


foker naligasntlge 


“ | [emp sued you will Be profited. I 
will way'5 le, you 
: course, 
ean Oe sew if they were 

. ‘the frequent respectful 
ae 

“Not pa i inl absurd. Older and steadier 


le ti we consult her every day, I have no 
You are not obliged to credit her assertions, 
you know, Edie.” 
“Bat I am afraid I shall.” 
They all langhed 
“ Bat do you suppose she rentembers that she hae 
seen us before ?” queried Ralph. 
“‘I certainly do,” answéred Guy; “ however, wo 


shall know Presently. See, sho is punsing at ‘her 
oor.” 
“Oh, Ralph, I ani affaid to venttre,’’ cried Edith 


clinging tremblingly to Ralph's arm, 
ff. » nay, dear one,” whi 
member that she is to show me I 


You.are not di Undine,” said Guy te hie 


* Not yet, certain ly ‘the sybil. hae no terrovs for. 
me, I fancy. She will spend her eloquence 
niore noble subj J 

The dark figure stood in the opem doorway point- 
ing to the inuer passage. 

pate pe passed through it once before, 
promp way. 

Irena followed fearlessly, but Ralph was obliged 
to steady Edith with his i atm ete she 
could eross the 8 

The dim light of the room, its weird. effect and. 
strange furnishing, gave Edith a new panic. 

The fortune- ¢ looked front her to Izena’s un- 
ruffled face with admiration, and, it seemed to Guy, 
with pride also. 


“* m- 
win my 


The lady fears danger from enteriag 8 
dark room, Does she not know that she 
heralds morning? ‘That her fears may be I 
witl consult her oracle st onos,” said shé, e 


and flung her mystic feed to the flame. 

Tne same bubbling noise and rising vapour that 
Guy had witnessed before followed, bat there was no 
visible pisture upon the nfitror. — 

The sybil, however, peered into it and adnowheed 
that it was ordained two should leave the room 
before tlé maiden’s fortune couli appear. 

As shé spoke she motioned for Guy aad Trews to 
retire turough a rear door she flung open. They 

ed 


obeyed. 
Edith, pale as a white rose, sat motionless in ler 


Ralph fidug her a bright glance to reassure her as 
he took # seat which the fortune-teller. motioned him 
to, explaining that the other interfered with her line 
of vision to the mirror, 

“There are but two questions, a, fair 
maiden asks: for the hero of her destiny, aod the 
inquiry if her life is to, flow peacefully and happily. 

“ Here are the branches of gorse, Let the maiden 
name them both, and fling the most favoured into thie 
crucible, If it is the husband she is: to»love aud 
honour, his image will appear upon the mirror. Re- 
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member that itis to be done truthfully—the truly, 
favoured, not the one which ought to be, or has 


~ into Edith’s trembling 
and retreated to a dark niche amidst the our- 
tains. The weitd blue light flashed over the room, 
as Edith flung into the Bubbling receiver her ominous: 


been.” 


Ste ‘passed ‘the sprays 
fingers, 


stalk of tiny’b!ossoms. 


The fortune-teller's hands moved lightly among 


.the curtains; and ‘then she came slowly ‘into the 


room. All the Nght there seemed gathering and 


glowing about the magic mirror. 


Edith's eyes and’ Ralph’s, also, were’ fascinated to | 


it. And, lo! as the brightness slowly spread over 
its surface, there was Ralph’s face pictured upon it, 
It was life-like and perfect: 

Ralph uttered an exclamation of joy,'while Edith, 
no longer the white rose, but crimgon as the reddest 
carnation, buried her-face in her hands. 

“Speak, maiden of the blue eyes—take-courage 
and have no fear.” Has the mirror’ told you’ false ? 
Is it the likeness of him you named?”* 

Edith dared not answer with Ralph's eager eyes 
upon her. 

Fhe fortnne-teller came forward and bent down 
her ear. 

“Whisper |" said she, authoritatively, 

And Edith whispered “Yes,” 

She smiled—that strange woman—in gleeful tri- 
umph, then went forward to the mirror. 

“There is a tangled knot, but it will away at the 
lightest touch. The one you do not love will free 
you gladly. You will be’ happy with the man of 
your ehoice?” oi 

‘* Can T believe ‘you ?” asked Edith, tremulously. 

“Can tle magic mirror err?” was the stern 


reply. 

She motioned for Ralph to come forward. 

“It is idle to read your fate here. What is spoken 
for the one will answer for the other. Be of cheerful 
hearts, for the day of your union @ - 

She opened the door through which and 
Irena had retreated, and they came in ‘at ‘her call, 
while Ralph and Edith took their places in the ante- 


room. 

*T hope she will do as well for you, old fellow, 
as forme,” whispered Ralph, gleefully, into’ Guy’s ear. 

There was a more earnest look now upon the for- 
tune-teller’s face as she advanced towards this second 
couple, 

“ Ohildren.” said she, almost golemnly,.‘‘as you 
would have your future bright and gladsome, I charge 

‘ou to be truthful im your dealings me, Guy 

ordaunt, has my fivst prediction come to pass ? 
Has a dark eye won you from your allegiance to the 
blue.” 

“TT dare not deny that it has. I havevstruggled 
against it all in vain,” answered Guy. 

“But not so persistently since you have known 
no your betrothed had given ‘her heart to an- 
other.” 

“I hoped it might be so—is it really true?” cried 
Guy, joytully. 
has. even here to-day. 
broken engagement will be a relief to each of 
Listen to me—if the one you really love.could be 
won, would it be any impediment to know that she 
had a hopeless stain upon her birth—that.she was 
without a gel claim to her father’s name—that she 
‘was pvor, and of obscure parentage, even upon the 
mother’s side?” 

As she spoke the wordeshe bent her pioreing eyes 
fiercely upon his face, and checked bis vehement re- 
ply by a warning gesture. 

“Take time—be sure that you-tell me only the 
truth. Weigh your own convictions well, Remember 
that you are to return with your bride te your proud 
Eng home, Can you bear the sneers that may 
pet nD you there for your portionless and nameless 

. pr 


Guy's eyes flashed indignantly. 

“Only remove my uneongenial engagement, and 
give: me wy father's consent, and I will show you. 
The Rhine gave her to my arms; what care I°for 
other paremiage? Asfor her dowry, I need it not. 
Ouly say there are no other obstacles, and I will bless 
you for-ever.’’ pid , 

Her breast heaved, ber eye: flashed—that strange 
woman’s--while she tarned to the breathlessly at- 
tentive maiden. 

“Irena, be is no soblemany ‘the title he expects 
bel ongs to another ; I can proveit beyond a question ; 
his father’s estate goes tov with the:title; shameand 
disgrace will eover that father's name when a fstal 
word is spoken, I speaks the wath ; you know a false- 
hood never soiled my lips. _ His» iair hopes in tife 
are blasted at a breath—wi!l you share such o fate?” 

‘Dhe girl caught ber breath, and withher imperious 
eyes demanded from the woman's fave the truth of 
her assertion. She saw: that it was no imposture,and 


Your 


* T should have hid it always, but for this, Oh, 
Gay, it will be the fruition of my-most:blissfal hope 
to become your. wife, 1 will shield: you with the 
tenderness-of my adoration from: the sneers of the 
world. You-shall forget your. blighted worldly. pros- 
pects, because it shall be my fondest duty to. beguile 
you from iteremembrance.”’ 

The wondering Guy seized the outstretched hands 
and as he did so the fortune-teller: flung her anms 
around them both, 

“ Heaven bless you, my children! You deserve 
the joy that is in store for you.” 

“Jf I could traustthe joyful assurance,” said Gay, 
‘dubiously—“ if it were:not for my father’s imperious 
will—his-anxious determination to fulfil his engage - 
ment with Edith’s father.’ 

“Leave Morton Mordaunt to. me,” said the fortane- 
teller; “‘you shall see that he shallwelcome. your 
union as a drowning villian seizes the friendly plauk, 
as the lost wandérerhailathe, home beacon. Go now 
—the fortune-teller-has.spoken.”’ 

She left them abruptly, 

The wondering couple. joined the-others. and took 
leave in silence. now and then casting an inquiring 
glance into each other’s thoughtful face as they slowly 
turned homeward 


“ (To be continued.) 
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OHAPTER XXXII. 


With a malediction she tore it in pieces. 

How she longed to carry with’ her that bege trank, 
so fall of priceless lace and silks, shawls of Iudian 
loom, velvets of every ttin! ) 
With a groan she bade it a long farewell in her 
heart and sped away, 

What if Anthony was just now inthe breakfast- 
room hearing her story? 

But no, there he was out on the road, evidently 
waiting for her patiently. 

But she-sped by «a side path, where her lavender 
garments would not be seen from the house, and 
emerged upon the road some distance in advance of 
him 


Then she flew on, sure that he would follow her, 
until for very extaustion she had to stop. 

“ What's the matter, girl?” exclaimed Dare, mak- 
ing: up'to her jnst as she expected. “ 

“Oh, I’m most dead with fright?” pauted.she, 
throwing herself upon him, ‘ Oome on—eome on ! 
*Tony, take me away somewhere !”’ 

**What's goin’ on there?’’ muttered he, scowling 
down upon her. 

“Tt’s murder, ’Tony !"” gasped the fugitive ; * peor 
young Delaney’s got erazy fond'o’me, and he was 
a-trying to kill me because he found out about me 
walking with you last night and the night afore. 
Come on, for I daren’t zo back there !” 

“Come on, then !’’ echoed Anthony, with a strange, 
hoarse laugh; and -he harried her g at a terrific 


e. 
ar And what chap wag that I met talkin* with you 
and young Delancy, Virgiuny?” asked Dare, pre- 
sently. 
“That was one of the:young gent's clams, 'Tony, 
and he was the mean fellow whe-told all about you 
‘and me—think of that !’’ 
“ Did ye hurt him, Ginny, for, bis impudence ?”’ 
“ Well, I just up and told ‘em both whatl thought 
he was, and then I cut.”’ 
“ Didn't hurt: hair of his'body—eh, Virginny ?” 
“Not a hair—wish I had.” 
“Hoyho, ho! Come on my girl!” and ne dragged 
her onward with givnt strides. 
“Law! ain't them your horses?” cried she, joy- 
fully, as they came in sight of the four piebalds and 
pa high waggon, standing ‘ready by @ small inn 
oor. 

“Yes; I’m off+was: hurryin' about to have a 
good-bye of ye; and tell yo where to: come when the 
old lady bad dropped off.”’ 
He lifted hag into the seat, andin a moment was 
off like rushing wind. 
*'Dony,”’ “said she, nestling wp te him as they 
rushed alorg at the rate of ten milesan hour, “ I’m 
agoin’ to stick by you oA at oind ?” 

“All right, Ginny, 1’ll see that I don’t lose sight 
of you.again.”’ 
He took her chin in his handaad gaev the up~ 
turned face a long, fiery gaze; thew he pushed ber 
from him with a strange smile and lashed up his 
horses, 
“ Where are ye takin’ me, Tony, darlin’ ?”” mur- 





with a radiant smile. turned to Guy. 








“Where. youand, I can be alone together,” an- 
swered:the lion-tamer, with a set amile. 
* af * ” * 


When Victoria had, rushed from the room Gerald. 
whose. first impuls* was to fly after the guilty siren 
and have ler detained, had his attention abruptly 
distracted from her by the acute sufferings of Long 
Tom, 

He writhed upon the floor, muttering terrified 
howls, nnatterably horrifying, 

Gerald raised him in bis arms and supported him 
to the sofa, after which he removed his neck-cloth 
and tied it as tightly as possible round his wounded 
arm above the wrist. 

“@et a red-hot iron and burn it to the bone!’’ 
shrieked the sufferer, frantically, 

Already was the wrist swollen to a monstrous size. 
Gerald burst open one of the windows and flew 
round to the kitchen, which, being a separate wing, 
far removed from the front room, had been: quite un- 
disturbed by the confusion. } 

Here the three servants were peacefully sitting at 
their breakfast, while Georgette, coquettishly arrayed 
in lavender muslin, sat sewing and waiting for her 
mistress’s bell. 

The sight of Traners’ livid face and furious eyes 
sent the servants flocking round him. He thrust tue 
poker into the fire, and, as he watched it reddening, 
be said, in an unuatural voice: 

“John, go to 8t. Felix for Dr. Hennessy. Phere’s 
a poisoned man upstairs. Georgette, if your mistress 
is still in the house, lock the door of whatever room 
she may be in and bring the key tome, Juhn, fetch 
the inspector of police with you.” 

Each face blanched at these startling orders, but 
their master gave no time for comment, Away be 
darted with the red-hot iron, leaving the kitchen 
panio-strioken; 

Long ‘om by this time was lying senseless upon 
the floor, the blood pouring from his poisoned 
wrist, which, in his agony, he had rentiy been 
trying te out off with a knife from the breakfast- 
table. 

Gerald cieatrized the gaping wound, and the 
villain awoke to keener agonies, with howling im- 

cations. 


Presently in rushed Georgette, wringiug ber 
hands. 
** Madame is not in the house,” cried she. ‘Oh, 


Heaven ! where is madame?” 

Then Gerald answered, fiercely, 

‘Madame has eseaped,” and the maid durst ask 
nothing more. 

When Dr. Hennessy drove up to-see the poisoned 
man, Long Tom had, in a measure, gained some alle- 
viation from his agonies, 

He lay on the carpet, with half-closed eyes, almost 
jn a stupor. 

As the doctor examined him Gerald, in a iow voice, 
related how the circumstances had occurred, and pro- 
duced the weapon which ifad been used. 

It was a'giase syringe, of micrescepic proportions, 
capable of being concealed in the palm of the hand. 
{t had a poiut keen and delicate as a cambric needle. 
and when strack into a vein, it discharged an infi- 
nitesimal drop of deadly poison, without inflicting 
avy pain beyond a slight pricking sensation, 

A diabolical inveution traly! 

Dr. Hennessy tested the poison which was left in 
this instrument, then looked at the wound it had in- 
flicted; 

He ripped the sleeve of Long Tom's coat from 
wrist to shoulder, and showed the arm puffed out to 
a frightful size in spite of Traners’ precautions, and 
of a pale, greenish hue. 

“ Doctor,’’ whiued the sufferer, imploringly, “ean 
you save me ?” 

“ No, I’m afraid I can’t,” answered the physician, 
bluntly. 

* Out off the arm—I ain’t goin’ to knoek under 
yet!" shrivked ihe poor creature, fixing hie wild, 
distorted eyes upon the doctor, 

“If he is concerned in tts ‘conspiracy against 
your life, as you think,” said Hennessy, in a low 
voice to Gerald Traners, “ you had’ better get as 
much out of him as possible, He lasn’t much time 
heft.” 

Low as was the tone, Long Tom hard it, and a 
groan of horror burst frony him. 

* Saveme, save me!”’ ‘lie implored, with tears. ‘1 
ain’t fit for togo yet! Give mea day or two morc, 
doctor.” 

“Poor fellow! ro man on earth can do that. The 
poison has spread already through your entire svs- 
tem; With every heart-beat it is approaching nea:e 

your viral orgaus.. The blood tiiat you bave shed 
has carried away some of it, or you would have been 
gone by this time If you have anything apon 
yeur tind you had ‘better whisper it new in the ear 
of this geutleman, who bas done his best to save your 





mured the siren, as mile after: mile wae passed. 





life.”” 
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The man’s sunken countenance and fearfully 
anxious look were awful to behold. He burst into a 
volley of fierce imprecations against Mother Mouser 
and Virginia. 

“TI wish their end may be like this!” he panted. 
“May a stout hand douse their glim swift and 
sudden, that’s all! The old woman left me in 
Dare’s grip and hooked it herself, and Yellow-top 
gave me my pill for doing what he forced me to 

i) hd 


Dr. Hennessy seated at his head, kept bathing his 
face and lips with stimulants, while Gerald drew 
from him the rest of the story that had been so 
fatally interrupted. 

** Who sent you to tell me the story of Victoria 
Wesselhoff ?” he asked icily. 

** Anthony Dare sent me.” 

“* Who—the lion-tamer ?” 

** Yes, the lion-tamer—her first husband,’ and a 
hideous grin crossed the ruffilan’s dying lips. 

‘She was really married to him then?” 

“ No hocus-pocus about it; you'll see the clergy- 
man as did it as well as the licence at Dare’s old 
home.” 

** And I—am not her husband ?”’ 

“ Not unless Bigmy’s become the fashion.” 

The young man sprang up and paced the floor 
with clenched hands, and a fierce wild joy in his eyes. 

“Great heaven !’’ muttered he, “ how I have been 
duped! Monster! Oh, thank heaven that she is 
not my wife!” 

“Mr, Traners,”’ said Hennessy, warningly, and he 
glanced down at the wounded man, who had sud- 
denly begun to gasp. 

He resumed his seat, and sternly pressed his 
questions. 

** Why did Dare send you here?” 

“ Because,” groaned Long Tom in the clutches of 
his death throes, “he found out about his wife’s 
tricks and wanted to save you from bein’ poisoned 
for your money. Oh, can I ever tell you the whole 
onit! We had Miss Trevanion in the plot too, aud 
married her to a false Gerald Traners——” 

“Good Heaven, what do you say? St. Cloud 
too——” 

‘Lor! I’m sorry for it now Heaven knows! See 
where it’s put me! So when Miss Trevanion smelt 
a rat that you was in danger she ran away from 
her husband and got to Thretford to warn you, and 
we nabbed her there, Mother Mouser and me, and 
would have done for her—at least Mother Mouser 
would—she was alwaye a bloodthirsty old trot—only 
Dare came down on us, took her off to her guardian, 
and made a prisoner o’ me. The old woman 
hooked it !” 

“ What does all this mean ?” 

“ As neat a plot as ever was hatched,’’ said Long 
Tom, shamelessly ; “ and if it hadn’t been for Tony 
Dare and the little gal you should have married, it 
wwouldn’t have been nowhere. Mother Mouser and 
me spared no expense makin’ the lark a good ‘un. 
We had to hang round Rosell’s house and pick up 
the gossip about you and Miss Trevanion in a sly 
way, and—and—” 

Here the physician poured more stimulants down 
his throat, aud presently his feeble voice returned to 
him. 

** Then we had to set some pals we hava to nose 
out all about Miss Trevanion’s aunt and cousin, Miss 
Bayne, and Cornelius Crimble, and send their photos, 
and the like; and then Mother Mouser and me 
learned our parts, Wo’d sent the jade Virginny on 
ahead to take you off, then we got a hold of Miss 
Trevanion and carried her off to a crib we had fixed 
on at Broom Village. We'd got a chap under our 
thumb as bad been in trouble with the 4. —Judas 
Stainer,—and as he had happened to see Miss ‘Tre~ 
vavion in some of her district visiting justafter he’d 
broke out of quod, and was desperate smashed by 
her, we booked him to act the part of Gerald Traners. 
Among us we got the girl to marry him all fair and 
square. Virgiony was to get you to sign away your 
fortune to her, and then go to Heaven; and to make 
the other side of the plot even, Stainer was to hand 
over all his wife’s fortune to us, and have the plea- 
sure of keeping her for his trouble. Virgiuny was 
to give us share and share alike, and then flare round 
for another match. 

“‘ It all went on smooth until old Trevanion arrived 
suddenly among us and told St. Cloud she hadn’t 
married the right man, and then she got cracked and 
ran off and fell in with Dare, and between ’em 
they’ve about smashed up the whole affair, and so 
here I am with my sleepiu’ elixir inside o’ me, aud 
that fiend, Yellow-top, elopin’, as she thinks, with 
her first husband. May he choke her, as she de- 
serves |” 

The dying man stopped, exhausted by the energy 
and passion of his recital. An ominous rattle be- 
gan to sound in his throat, and he gasped for air. 

“What poisons were used to undermine Mr. 





Traners’ health?” asked Dr. Hennessy, with pro- 
fessional eagerness. 

“She was a clever one !” groaned Long Tom, with 
a burst of admiration. “She knew just how far to 
gotoahair. She gave him doses of arsenic in his 
wine and kept him asl with the smell of a 
poisonous Indian plant while the doses worked. Ah! 
to think that mother should ha’ cherished a wiper to 
sting her only son at last.’ 

His voice failed, and convulsions of pain seized 
im. 

Half an hour after Long Tom’s confession the in- 
spector of police arrived post-haste, and scarcely 
had Traners finished his burried explanations of 
what had ocourred when Doctor Hennessy joined 
them. 

* The man is dead,” said he, 

“ Arrest the murderess!” rejoined Traners, in a 
low, merciless tone. 

, (To be continued.) 





A LOVERS STRATAGEM. 





Ir was a lovely March morning. There had been 
a fall of deep snow the night before, and the big 
pine-tree in front of old Deacon Clover’s farm-house 
was fringed with pearl, while the white fields, far 
and wide, glistened with alabaster purity, Eben, 
the errand~boy, had just brought an armful of logs 
from the shed, and the sitting-rvom fire blazed on its 
shining brass andirons, giving winter cheerfulness 
to the scene. 

Phoebe, the deacon’s only daughter, was a tall, 
pretty girl, with large blue eyes, chestnut brown 
hair, which had never felt the tortures of the 
crimping-pin, and a dot of a dimple in her obin. 
Her dress was of plain brown, and a white ruffle 
fastened by cherry-coloured ribbons at her throat. 

Lily Pepper, the squire’s daughter, who had just 
“dropped in” after a friendly fashion, was quite 
different; her dress was of garnet merino, made 
after the latest fashion-plate; her hair was frizzed 
like a skye terrier’s; and she twinkled all over with 
beads, jets, and bugles. 


‘* He’s quite fallen in love with you, dear,”’ said 


Lily Pepper. ‘ And he’s so handsome and stylish !”’ 
**Who?’’ said Phosbe, 


“Harold Grey! Judge Hadley’s mephew, you ; 


know. He was there with young Liston, who has 
taken the Spottiswood Farm.” 

** Was he ?” said Phcabe, indifferently. 

* He thinks your voice is like Signora Carinara's.” 

**T don’t know whether that is a compliment or 
not,” returned Phosbe. 

“Phoebe, how provoking you are!’’ cried Lily 
Pepper. “ Half the girls in town would be wild with 
delight at a compliment from Harold Grey, A Lon- 
doner, you know, is so different from our country 
boys,’’ 
aT don’t think I care much for Londoners,” re- 
turned Phaabe. 

“ Don’t you? 
live in London!’ 

“I wouldn’t,”’ said Phabe. “I'll never go to 
London, I will live here always. There’s no place 
like the country to me.” 

‘** Not even if Harold Grey should ask you to go?”’ 

** There’s no danger of that,’’ said Phobe, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

“*No, but suppose. pose, Phasbe.”’ 

‘*T will never marry him,” said Picabe. 

Meanwhile the aforesaid Mr. Harold Grey had 
driven over from Spottiswood Farm iu a cozy little 
claret-coloure:! phaeton, drawa by a magnificent bay 
horse, to the Pepper mansion, 

Miss Lily, as we know, was just returned from 
Deacon Clover’s, ' 

‘““We were going to ask you to introduce us to 
your prima donna of the church concert last night,” 
said Liston. ‘‘Grey has decidedly lost his ‘heart to 
ber blue eyes and peach~blossom cheeks,’’ 

“It is no use,” said Lily, archly. 

“No use ?’’ echoed Grey. “ And why not ?” 

**Phoebe has registered a solemn vow that she 
never will marry any ove who comes from London,”’ 
” “Does she regard us all as lost sinners?’ smiled 

rey. 

“IT don’t know how that is,” Lilly answered, de- 
murely, ‘“ But she is determined to marry a farmer, 
aud live here in the country.” 

Gray looked rather discomfited ; Liston burst into 
a laugh. 

“You see, old boy!’’ cried he, “ my chances are 
better than yours, for onceiu the world. .Come— 
let’s go on to the Clover farm-house, ani make our 
call?” 

He 


Harold Grey was silent a part of the way. 
Like the Sultan of Turkey, he had hitherto sup- 


0h, I'd give my two ears to go and 


was not used to contradiction. 





posed he had but to throw his handkerchief, and 
whatever fair one. he honoured with his notice would 
nile dbo tineral 0 Siloneamamseahtiertenels 

e of @ little co rl presuming to 
have any ideas of herown wasa oa absurd ! 

Just as the connoisseur in flowers, passing by the 
royal rose and queenly camellia, will sometimes 

use to gather a wild honeysuckle spray, Harold 

y, who had passed unscathed through half a 
dozen gauntlets of metropolitan drawing-rooms, ket- 
tle-drums and ns, was smitten by Deacon 
Clover’s blue-eyed daughter, who had never been 
out of Oakham, and did’nt know a waltz from a 
redowa, 

And when he heard that she was determined 
never to marry a Londoner, he reaolved, more 
earnestly than ever, that he would win the prize, in 
spite of an adverse fate. 


* Liston,” said he, “look here. I’m in earnest 


‘| about this.” 


“You always are, aren’t you ?” said Liston, 
touching up the bay steed. 
“Not as Lam now, I tell you I’ve lost my heart 


’ to this dove-eyed little enchantress. 


“ Now look here,’’ said Liston, ‘this is too comi- 
cal for anything. Argument of the Play; Hero, 
Harold Grey, of Belgravia.. Heroine, Deacon Clover’s 
daughter, You come down to stay a week at Spot 
tiswood Farm, The Presbyterian church gives en 
amateur concert to aid its slender funds. Picbs 
Clover sings. Harold Grey loses his heart. (srand 
chorus—‘ Love is still the lord of all,’ It isn’t real 
life, all this ; it’s aleaf out of a three-volume ro- 
mance,” : 

“TI wish .you’d leave off talking nonsense for a 
minute,” said Harold, beginning to wax impatient. 

** Speak on, most noble Harold! At your comusaud 
I am silent!” 

“You never have met Miss Clover ?” 

* Never saw her in my life until last aight!” 

“Well, then, look here. Introduce me as Victor 
Liston. ‘You shall be Harold Grey !” 

“ A case of exchange of identity, eh ?” 

“ Exactly. So that she shall not be prejudiced 
against me beforehand by fancying me a Londoner,” 

“Very well. Just as you say. I’m not iu love 
with Phosbe Clover, and any plan that will keep yon 
a few weeks longer at Spottiswood Farm will be 
joyfully welcomed by. me!’’ returned Liston. 
? Whoa, Bonnie! here-wé are at the door!” 


* Do you really love him, Phebe ?”’ 

Pretty Phoebe Clover hid her burning cheeks on 
the old deacon’s shoulder. 

“Yes, father,” she whispered. 

“ And yot..thiak you can be happy with him ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Then I say ‘ yes’ too,” said the deacon. 

And Pnoebe thought she was the happiest girl in 
the world. \ 

Harold Grey was a littie more distrait, a little less 
frankly communicative than usual that night when 
he called at the Clover farmhouse, where Phone's 
crocuses and hyacinths were just beginning to push: 
their slender heads above the brown earth iu tue 
flower borders, emerald spears of the advance guard 
of spring. 

* Victor,” said Phoebe, softly, “have you heard 
bad news ?” 

He roused himself at once. 

** What makes you think so, Phosbe?’’ 

‘“* Because yon are so silent and thoughtful.” 

** Little Oracle,” he said, laughing. ‘No, I have 
heard no bad news; but I was thinking how bes: to 
break some strange tidings to you. Picebe, suppose 
I were to tell you that we could, not remain at Spot- 
tiswood Farm?” That 1 must leave the peaceial 
place and go to London to live ?” A 

“Oh, Victor, have you lost your property? Were 
those Eglinton mortgages never paid off ?’’ cried 
Phoebe, clapping her hands, 

j “No matter about that now; only answer me, 
ove.” 

“ Victor, you know that I would go anywhere with 

»” 


ou. 

** Would a cramped room in a second-rate board- 
ing house, witha view of brick walls end dreary 
pavements, suit you after all these lovely hills and 
vales?”’ 

** I should have you, Victor.” 

“ My little treasure.” 

He folded her tenderly to his breast! 

“ ‘To-morrow we will go and look at your new 
home, Phasbe, The nine o’clock train will take us 
there in an hour, and we can easily return by three 
o'clock.” 

A magnificent. house, with plate-glass windows, 
draped with blue satin, marble-paved halls, opening 
into a doome-roofed conserv , where stately ba. 
nanag brashed the ceiling with their giant foliage, 
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and acacias hung their showers of blooming gold 
above the banks of camellia, azeleas and pure gar- 
denias—a suite of drawing-rooms, upholstered in 
pale blue and silver, with a group of statuary in the 
centre, and rare paintings hanging on the walls, and 
alibrary, all in black walnut and green, where the 
smell of Russia leather filled the air, and portfolios 
of proof engravings stood around on carved stan- 
dards. _Phabe opened her blue eyes with innocent 
wonder and surprise. 

“Oh, Victor,” said she, softly, ‘‘ what place is 
this ? And won’t the family be offended if-——”’ 

** Do you like it, Phasbe? 

“ It is a palace!” she cried. 

, = you like to live here always?’’ 

“ Because, darling, itis our fature home, I am 
not Victor Liston, I am Harold Grey. I took the 
personality of my old college friend upon myself, be- 
cause I beard that you had formed a resolution never 
to a Londoner.. I won your heart by strata- 
gem, Phoebe, and now I cannot give it up!” 

“ Bat—but I thought that you were poor?” 

“T should be poor, indeed, dearest, without your 
love! ‘You will not impoverish me thus ?2’’ ; 

And Phoebe, half laughing, half erying, said. that 
she could not! 

So our little Phoebe became « great lady after all, 
and s Londoner. A. RB. 


ONE YEAR’S PROBATION, 





CHAPTER I, 

“ Summer boarders, eh?” said Mrs. Prince, and 
as she was biting off a length of cotton she bit off 
the words also, aud cast a degree of asperity over 
the whole procee «ing. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mrs, Jackson, rather slowly, ‘‘ that 
is what J have been thinking of. We want ready 
money so bad, and I can't see any other way tor aise 
it, All the butter and eggs I can eell bardly pay 
what they cost us; and here are Reuben and Be 
borah growing up without any advantages, and tools 
and furniture wearing out,—and if we could only 
get ® few hundreds it would do us so much good 
now. 

There was that in Mrs. Jackson’s face and voice 
which disarmed hostility. Mrs. Prince’s sharp black 
eyes grew contemplative, as if they were working 
out invisible problems; the pucker disap d from 
the corners of her mouth, and she spread her patch- 
work upon her knee and stroked it thoughtfully. 

“The troable is, Mary, that you're always-han- 
kerin’ for, things above you. Yon always was. If 
you'd stuck to your schoolteachin’ twenty years ago, 
instead of taking up with Reuben Jackson’s ‘ better 
nor worse,’ maybe you’d.have got ’em,” 

Mrs. Jackson smiled faintly. 

“It is too late to discuss that, The point is 
whether I had best advertiee in the “Times ’’ and 
whether it would be safe to run in debt for a new 
parlour t?”” 

Mrs. Prince appeared to have worked out her 

blems, 


“ Don’t waste your money pr hedage, she said 
er 


concisely, pinching down the edges of patches, 
“ And as to running in debt, of course not.” . 

“ But I caloulated on taking the old carpet for the 
chambers ;, you know the floors are all bare.” 

“Yes; bare and white. Let them goso. If you 
want a breadth to lay down before each bed, you’re 
welcome to that roll of striped homespun that 
grandmother wove last winter,” 

Mrs. Jackson demurred with her eyes upon her 
knitting. : 

_Mre, Prince stitched and scraped her seams, and 
silence reigned in the orderly kitchen where the two 
ladies sat. 

It was a dreary, cheerless March afternoon, a 
leaden sky, spells of drifting snow and spasms of 
gust, 

Just the day, Mrs. Prince had made up her mind at 
nooutime, for going a-visiting somewhere ; and just 
as her decision was formed she saw Reuben Jackson 
g by with his ox-team, on his way to mill. 

“ There's luck,” she said to her husband. “ Mary 
is the very person I want to see, and I never feel 
that I’ve seen her when Renben’s around—she has 
a sort of husk over her. Bring up a few of those 
winter pears, if you’re going down cellar, and I’ll 
put them in my basket along with my patchwork,” 

“ That’s Deborah coming from school, I suppose,” 
said the visitor. “Have you said anything to 
her?’ 

“Not yet. In fact, Deborah is my stumbling- 
block.” 

“ Won’t hurt her,” was the brief reply. 

And then the door opened and*Deborah came in. 
She was a tall, fair girl with soft grey eyes, and 
serene gravity and pure complexion.” 





“T declare,” said Mrs. Prince, ‘‘it takes me back 
twenty years. You're just what your mother was, 
Deborah.”’ 

Deborah hung up her hat and shawl. 

“Oh, Mrs, Prince, what pretty patchwork !” 
Deborah exclaimed, as she turned. “How are you 
doing it ?’’ 

Mrs, Prince held up some triangular pieces of 
calico, 

“Tt is quite a curiosity now, isn’t it? There are 
to be ninety-nine pieces, you see, in the quilt and no 
two alike.” 

“Tt is certainly odd. I’vea mind to begin one 
myself,” mused Deborah, 

“ Well,’ said Mrs. Prince, ‘it’s always a good 
sign when a girl takes to pa’chwork. This, now, 
looks. as much like a flock of wild geese as any 
thing, when it’s done, and some folks call it pretty. 
Get out yoursorap-bag, and let’s see how much you’ ve 
got for a beginning, You can’t have any two pieces 
of the same pattern, Maybe we can change off, and 
help each other.”’ 

© Deborah brought out the piece-bag and unrolled 
the bundles; this pretty pink sprig, left from an 
apron she had thought so much of, and that ugly 
brown vine which mother had a wrapper of—eac 
and all had. their reminder and history. She and 
Mrs. Prince were soon deep in the mysteries of 
purple and blue and drab and green, They all re- 
membered that afternoon. ‘ 

‘We must have some quince marmalade, mother, 
in honour of the birthday,” laughed Deborah. 

“ Yos,”’ and an extra coup of tea to the success of 
your mother’s grand plan,’ said Mrs. Prince, “ you 
aud she are going to make your fortune this summer, 
Debby.” 

So the cat was let deftly ont of the bag, and the 
three plunged with interest iuto details of teaspoons 
and table jinen, 

It looked like @ holiday frolic to Deborah. She 
liked the plan of getting the old honse fitted up for 
company; the rehearsal of dainty receipts,.and the 
promise of two or three new dresses in which she 
should always look pretty and trim. 

It was early in June that Mrs. Jackson’s modest 
advertisement was being discussed in a rather ele- 
gant drawing-room. 

There were present a party of five : Mrs. Atherton, 
evidently commander-in-chief, despite her years and 
infirmities, using an ear-trumpet, but hearing well 
enough without it, and a caue, but able to limp along 
without its assistance or that of either of her three 
daughters who were ranged around her. 

The Miss Athertons, like their mother, were tall, 
dark, and stylish in attire. ; 

Aurelia, the younger, did not evidently consider 
herself passé, judging from the sentimental glances 
she cast from time to time upon a man somewhat 
younger than herseif who occupied a seat beside her. 

“ On the whole,” Mrs. Atherton was saying, “I don’t 
know that we can do better than to try a farm-house 
this summer, They are tiresome, but they are healthy 
and cheap. Sappose, Ralph, that you come with 
us. You can fish and row, and practise flirtation 
with Aurelia,””—the last with a stinging glance at 
her daughter. 

Nothing could delight me more, aunt, “said the 

oung map, “were [ not pledged to Laurence 
Wentworth for the summer, body and soul.” 

“ Laurence Wentworth !’’ echoed the old lady, “ it 
is always Laurence Wentworth. Why don’t you 
bring him to see me, inasmuch as I have to hear of 
him constantly?” 

’** He is very anxious to make your acquaintance 
and that of my cousins, but he is in such demand, 
so many engagements, It is almost impossible to 
catch him for an evening.” 

“A wonderful prodigy; you are lucky in having 
such a friend,” said the old lady, with irony. “ And 
how does Mr, Wentworth propose to pass his vaca-~ 
tion ?” 

“ We have talked of a pedestrian tour. Went- 
worth has been used to them in Switzerland, and he 
thinks they are capital fun.” 

“I dare say. Well, Aurelia, you may answer 
thie advertisement, Mention that I have my tea 
three times a day, and ask whether they have morn- 
ing fogs. 

Ralph Oarruthers would never have given his 
aunt’s invitation another thought but for the un- 
usually severe attack of impecuniosity under which 
he was labouring that June, Trampiug was cheap, 
but one could not tramp all summer. 

It happened, therefore, that early in July the two 
young men found themselves one hot noon in the 
neighbourhood of the farmhouse, Then for the 
first time he broached the matter carelessly to his 
comrade. 

“Tt must be somewhere in this valley that the 
Athertovs bave put npthis summer. What say you 
to a few days’ rest. 





Mr. Wentworth’s lip curled under his beard, 

“T told you ages ago, Ralph, that I didn’t care to 
know your cousins. I shouldn’t doubtless fall in 
love with all three—with disastrous results. It is 
safer not to run any risk.” 

** Of course,” 

“ Weren’t all the parties and things you went to 
last year a bore ?” 

* Tmmense.” 

‘Could you 
are?” 

“T think not.” 

“Then come along and see my relations, Aurelia 
isn’t bad looking ; the old lady is as sharp as steel.” 

“T tuink because everything else has bored them, 
just as it has you.” was Ralph’s astute answer. 

Wentworth was silent. He eased the strap across 
his shoulder, slouched his hat a little forward, and 
swung along ata steady pace in his companion’s 
footsteps, ‘ 

It wason Monday. The day’s work had been 
unusually hard at the farm. Mrs. Atherton had had 
one of her spells of being very deaf, very lame, and 
very cross. Mrs. Griffin’s baby had been sick over 
night, and the sweet shades of the summer evening 
stole over a wearied household. 

In the kitchen Mrs, Jackson was saying to her 
friend and neighbour what she had said a good 
many times before the summer began. ‘‘ How ever 
should | have got through without you?” And Mrs. 
Prince had rejoined, ‘Oh, one-half day’s help isn’t 
anything to speak of, and the ringer helps ever 
so much. You can have one of your own another 
summer,” 

Out on the grass-plat Deborah was folding the 
clothes, white and fragrant from their bleaching. 
She met Mrs, Prince as she reached the doorstep 
with her basket. 

“Well, my dear, how goes on the patchwork ?’’ 
the good neighbour inquired, 

“It doesn’t grow very rapidly,’’ smiled Deborah, 
“‘ And that reminds me that [ have left my basket in 
the parlour. I was showing my patchwork to Mrs. 
Atherton this morning when she felt so ill-humoured, 
aud I forgot it, 

Mrs, Jackson glanced at Deborah, her apron some- 
what tumbled, her collar not quite straight. 

**T wouldn’t go just now, dear. Some one isthere 
who has come to see the Athertons. Wait until 
bedtime to fetch your workbasket.” 

** Let her go,” advised Mrs. Prince, with a con- 
Sdential nod. 

Deborah smiled. She was not vain, but it was 
pleasant just for the nonce to feel that she had some- 
thing and they not all; and, smoothing back the 
lustrous hair that had blown about her temples, she 
went on, concerned only as to her errand, with a 
shade of defiance in her face that there should be 
any question as to her right to go into her own 
parlour to fetch away her own work, But once in 
the doorway she stood stock still. Ralph Carruthers, 
with his blue eyes and yellow hair, was holding in 
his own graceful way a knot of Shetland wool, from 
which Aurelia Atherton wound a ball with well- 
pleased deliberation. Mrs, Atherton, in an arm- 
chair well-cushioned, her lame foot resting on an 
embroidered pillow, her elbow propped by her gold- 
headed cane, was holding forth in her shrill nasal 
tones to poor little Mrs, Griffin, who had slipped 
down stairs for an bour’s respite from her fretful 
baby, and, horror of horrors! beside the centre- 
table whereon the only lamp burned with a soft, dim 
light sata man, with Deborah's willow basket in 
one hand, while he amused himself and little Helea 
Griffin by disposing in fanciful figures the triangular 
calico patches on the smooth surface before him. 
He was a wondrously handsome man, bronzed and 
bearded, Deborah noticed even tho seal-ring on the 
little finger of his white hand, as he handled her 
patchwork. All her conrage oozed away. Sho was 
turning to flee, when Mrs, Atherton espied her. 

“ Here,”’ she called out, raising her voice, “I wish 
you'd tell Mrs. Jackson I want to speak to her. Or, 
no matter, you’ll do just as well. Come here; do 
you suppose my nephew and his friend can stop here 
over night? If not, just find out, please, where 
they can stay in the neighbourhood.” 

Fair Deborah Jackson made no impression on Mrs, 
Atherton other than as a servant to do her bidding. 
She answered quietly that she would see what her 
motehr said, and was moving away. A fierce feeling 
stuog her suddenly. She stopped before the centre 
table, 

“This is my work, Helen ; I will take it, please.” 

“Oh, no, don’t take it. I want to see Mr. Went- 
worth fix them.”’ 

Laurence Wentworth looked up at the unobserved 
intruder. He did not remark the tumbl d apron, no 
even the texture of the dress. What he saw was 
the outline of sloping shoulders and rounded arms 
that reminded him of statues of Medici; a well-se, 
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bead, with crowning blonde braids, and a face, 
young, calm aud proud, which thrilled him as face 
had never done before. He began with haste to 
gather the pieces and to lay them back iu the 
basket. 

“T hope we have not done any mischief,” he said, 
politely. “I supposed the owner of the basket was 
near by to defend it, or 1 should not have meddjed 
with it,’ 

Deborah held out her hand without reply. Her 
lips were trembling, her bosom heaving. All of a 
soddew she experienced the torture of feeling herself 
different from, below, those about her. Here was 
the parlour, cool and fragrant, with the west wind 
blowing in the spice of the honeysuckle blossoms ; 
the soft, shaded lamp-light melting in the grateful 
shadows which swathed the remoter corners of the 
room. But she did not belong in it. Here were 
these ladies, not half so fair, even mot traly so 
lady -like as she. Butshe did not belong among them ; 
and this man, she stood toward him only as she did 
towards Mrs, Atherton—a servant. Some ignorance 
is bliss. In that memorable instant Deborah became 
wise. Her cheeks were bot, She felt as if the 
tears would creep through ber eyelids. 

Meantime Laurence Wentworth did not relinquish 
the willow work basket. His eyes were riveted 
upon this fair, fresh girl, He saw every quiver of 
mortification, every struggle of pride. Tke souls of 
the other women he knew wore veils or masks ; this 
one, stripped and bare, revealed itself, as he had 
sometimes fancied the revelation of a spirit 

“ Oan you forgive me?” he said, when he knew he 
wan beng looked at and must speak, 

Somethivg in his voice soothed the tumult of her 
heart. 

She stole one frightened look into the bold admira- 
tion of his eyes, and murmuring Something as to 
there being nothing to forgive, she caught her work- 
basket end hurried away. 

**Pon honour,” exclaimed Ralph Carrathers, as she 
passed out of hearing, “that’s a pretty girl.” 

**My dear Ralph,” said the elder Miss Atherton, 
“JT thought you had outgrown your taste for the 
‘ pretty waiter-girl’ type.” 

“If I have not, "tis not from lack of opportunity to 
study better models,” replied Ra!ph, with a significant 
bow. 

“If there is one thing I detest above another in a 
man,” interposed Mrs, Atherton, “itis a habit of 
commenting upon the personal appearance of every 


woman be sees, high orlow, You might teke a 
lesson from Mr. Weutworth, Ralph, who says no- 
thivg,” 


“Bit thinks the more,” cried Carruthers, un- 
abashed, ‘Come, Laurence, to the rescue! Wasn't 
that youog—person a beauty ?” 

“My attention was fixed upon her patchwork 
to the exclusion of her face,” lied Laurence, com- 
posedly. 

Mrs, Jackson's appearance at the moment ended the 
couversation. But iar in the night, as Laurence 
Wentworth to-sed about the fragrant sheets on his 
husk mattress, he said to himself, “ I must see that 
face again,” 

A fortnight later the three following letters were 
written from the Jackson farm: 

AURELIA ATHERTON TO HOPE VANCE. 

* Dear st Hope :—] have been waiting for some 
time to tell you bow nicely our farm-house experi- 
ment bas turved out. ‘Ite place is really loveby, 
A landscape of sombre hills and dashing waterfalls, 
giens of fervs and huackleberry pastures aulimited. 
However, as tay tastesare oot rural, you will know 
that something more than these is required for my 
bappimess, Very well, then, let me teil you what 
that ‘somethin: more’ is—the society of twu elegant 
fellows, and no one to dispute my claim to their 
undivided attention! Ralph is:ope, of course, aud 
Laurence Wentworth the other. Laurence Went- 
worth, the Unattainable,-+ooly think! Tney have 
been here a fortnight. Modesty forbids me to 
8. rmise what keers them, We have a clumsy old 
punt in which we padile after pound lilies by moon- 
hwbt, anda rusty old horse wayon in which we make 
excursions. I am growing fat, which makes my 
skin look at-least two siades lighter, so that perhaps 


hall be able to wear gr«ndmother’s pearls after all 

—_vovided | fulfil ber conditions. Awenra ?” 
MES. ATHERTON TO MR, JOYCE. 

“ Dear Brother In answer to your favour of the 
8th inst., I would say that Ralph is here (vide ads 
dress), and, as far as I can eee (through my »vebbles) 
in po mischief, Along with Ralph, that sen of 
Margaret Wentworth’s (you remember) has turned 
up here; and Aurelia thinks he is staying on her 
secount. 

Yours JANET ATHERTON.” 
LAURENCK’ WENT VORTH To HIS SISTER. 


My Dear Angie :— Your 


placed. Iam safe, sound and single; and fF eontinue 
to ‘bury myself’ only because I, who have not beéa 
amused for years, find being buried amusing, I have 
stumbled upon happiness; let me enjoy it without 
seeking to define its elements. You ask * Who con- 
stitutes your party?” Ihave no party. Gossip will 
tell youl am with the Athertons, I deny it ;-and 
the old lady knows it. I'am devoted to: the’ fair 
Aurelia, but no one will ever demand my intentions. 
But. whoor what amuses you? you willask. Angie, 
you have never yet played me false, so I wilt confess 
there is a secret 1 cannot tell, st is a secret to myself 
as well as you. 

“You will meet the Athertons at Sharon, Ralph 
has persuaded them thither—to pay his bills. Some 
time I suspect he will marry Aurelia, with ‘the same 
end in view, Fight shy of the old lady, disbelieve 
the girls, and don’t dance more then ones of au 
evening with Carruthers, for the sake of 

~ *Yours affectionately, : 
“TLacrence.” 

Deborah awoke one morning to find’the all-per- 
vading Athertons gone. 

It was like a ‘blessed dream to have the house’to 
herself once more. Almost so, that is, for quiet little 
Mrs. Griffin seldom emerged from own apart- 
ments, She went singing through the vacant rooms 
like a lark. ; 

All of a sudden something shone on the fibor at her 
feet: It was Laurence Wentworth’s seal ring. “Mr. 
Wentworth, with staff and scrip, had with 
the others. But he had left his ring. would re- 
turn, and all over bert poor iro ay a 

low of pleagure at . 
. She Lanes curiously at the ring, “From A: to 
L,”” was engraven within it, 

Her heart gave faint flatter. It was from Aurelia 
Atherton, then, and he was her lover. 

She had stepped within the doorway for light; 
and there she stood, the soft flush of pleasure fading 
into disappoiutment and pain, her eyes fastened upon 
the ring, her whole thought absorbed in the story it 
told her. 

A voice said softly, as if to itself :' “ This'is what 
I have come back for;’”’ and Mr. Wentworth wa 
standing before her. : 

“To find your ring ?” smiled Deborah. 

‘To find you finding it,” he answered. 

* You will miss the train fot to-day.” 

“ For many days—if you will Tet me.” 

*]—" she faltered. 

They were all alone in the breezy porch. The 
temptation was too great. Laurence Wentworth had 
controlled his voice and face and ueart too long. He 
caugnt her hands, the ring within them. , 

* You, indeed, ah, sweet, fair Deborah, It is you 
who have brought me back, “ Will you drive me 
away ?” 

There was a look of trouble in her face. ‘He 
could have resisted any other look—that was ir. 
resistible. He caught her quickly in his arms and 
kissed her. 

“Mr. Wentworth!” she cried out, ‘‘ you have no 
right—” 

“*[ know it, Deborah, but I will have it, if I can 
make you love me,” 

** Let me go,” she murmured, trembling, 

“| did uot mean to be so abrupt, to frighten you 
so, D-borah,” be said, but still he did. not release her. 
‘Let me talk to youa minute; let me tell you how 
[ have hungered for that kiss since the first night I 
saw you, when you came and took your work-basket 
away, and were so angry with me for touclifiz 


“Twas not augry,” she protested, trembling, with 
his arm still about her. 
* Ah, yes, you were, Don’t dream that you can 





hide anything from me, with that tell-tale face. | 
knew as well that you were angry then as—as | 
know that you were dot angry just now, Were you, 
Deborah 2” 

“Why de you ask me, if you know, Mr. Went- 
worth? Ithink I was shocked and grieved most, 
but I know I onght to be.angry,” 

* Why ‘ ought,’ Deborah ?” 

‘ ~ a I have read what is in your ring; ‘From 

. to alae 

“The ‘A’ stands for Augeline—for my sister.” 

‘But all the same, Mr. Wentworth, you have 
said words to me which I am sure I ought not 
| to hear,” 

“ But why ‘ ought not,’ Deborah ?” 

“You put all the hard explanations upon me, Mr. 
Wentworth, Because I have noeclaim upon you, and 
never can have, even if no one else has, Because 
| we are different, Our lives;run far apart,’’ 

**T will bring them near together,” he whispered 
to himself. To her he said alond, softly, “I will not 

pnt any more hard explanations upon you. The rest 
| will be my share. I have come back here.for the 








| 


auxiety is entirely mis- | happiness of seeing you—you will not deny me that, 


Deborah? This worming the twovhours:that I was 
away seemed like eternity, After I was. of” the 
Atherton’s I ran.almost all the way back. Itseemed 
as if I was going to lose you—before 1 had won 


She stood in silence at first. She understood 
dimly all his advantage over her. 

Sho turned her mute, imploring eyes to his face 
and let’ him read that she loved him, and besoagit 
a to abuse her love. 

“Twill not darling,” he said, answering her uo- 
spoken appeal. t 

And he did not mean to. He loved for ‘the first 
time in all his indulged life. What if this girl who 
pleased his fancy was of a different station? it was 
for him to elevate ber, She seemed to beloag all 
the more exelusively to him, from the fact that be 
should lift her for himself. If he didnot say at the 
onset “ Be my wife,” it was only ‘that he wished to 
prolong lie pleasure ; to enjoy to the fullest thas 
pent period when ‘love is. waderstood ‘but: not 
avow ’ ’ . 

“ You wilf have leisure now,” he said. “We will 


take Elfen with Fae on cera ‘sake, while we 
explore the mountai the glens-around.”’ 

’ '* Yoahave explered thent pretty thoroughly with 
Miss Atherton,” said Deborah, rather mivehievousdty! 

‘* You will some time ‘uaderstand tat I eudured 
her onby for the sake of lingering near you. { had 
to have some excuse for staying. 

“ And gow? 

“TI have a reason, and so do not need an excuse.” 

Beautiful sammer days! 

Mrs. Jackson, always immersed in her household 
cares, was contented and not too inquisitiveas to this 
season of enjoyment which had come to Deborah. 

Deborah, with ter willow-basket, sat and sewed 
her patchwork in the porch, and Learence “Went- 
worth, stretched on the-step beside her, read aloud 
or talked, and stopped to feast his lover's eyes on the 
velvety cheek with its changing colear, or the quick 
heart-beats that stirred the simple outline of the 
dress. | i ' ‘ 


Deborah and Helen Griffin went berrving and then 
Mr. Wentworth joined them ‘and picked so fast in 
halfthe allotted time that there was pleuty of leisate 
for lingering in the dim ravine with its marvellous 
mosses and waving ferns aud berries, where ‘the 
stream dashed itself over the blue rocks, and jast 
one shining patch of sky was seen above'and through 
the tall pines. ‘ 

Helen always wandered away and home when the 
two turned their steps in this direction. There was 
no fan in it+hat she could find. : 

But there ‘the fovers sat, often silent; too de 
liciously happy ‘for words. 

a ® # + * 
Nothing lasts for ever, This lasted a month, 
September had, come; and the Griffins gone. And 

still Laurence, Wentworth lingered on, Still as ever 
Deborah filled his fancy to the exelusion of all other 
topics. His letters lay unanswered, his newspapérs 
unread. He was living his idyl, and gould, not 
endure the jar which would dissolve his dream, 

‘** We have no Helen for company now, Doborah; 
We shall have to go to the glen: along,” he said, 
strulling into the sitting-room oue bright day--the one 
following Mrs, Griffin’s teparture. 

Deborah had gone to work diligently that after- 
noon, The absence of the Griffius sewed to make 
aehange in her relations with Mr.“ Weatworth which 
were embarrassing, She was. dreading rather than 
hoping for the proposal ‘he. made, 

** Don’t you see how busy I am?” she said, paint- 
ing to her patchWork, which was spread all over the 
very, table on which Laurence had once disposed 
the triangles, “Iam trying the effect of my bed- 
spread.” 

Pie was not used to subterfuges from’ Deborah. 
He looked vacantly and uneasily at her work, 

‘© Is the bedspread of more importance than I ?” 
he asked. 

** Well,” she said, demurely, “its existence de- 
peuds upon my staying at home, and your's doce ng 
depend upon my going out,” 

*Tam aot go sure of that, Come, Deborah, put 
the work away. Maybe I shall not ask you to go 

ain. 

It was the first hint he hid uttered of separation 
The blood rushed to Deborah’s heart. How could 
she live to have him leave her? It had come to 
that—a question of life itself, She no longer thought 
of refusing him; she pushed the patek work aside 
mechanically and got her hat. They took their way 
almost in silence to the ravine. Where it had been 
deliciously cool a few weeks before, it was almost 
chilly now. 

“It will not do for us to sit down here,” said 
Laurence. “Let us go farth-r en, to the beech- 





woods, ‘Summer ended, glories gone,”’ Le quoted, 
as if to himself. 
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Deborah found it hard to speak. Certainly she 
could speak only the one thought: 

“Mr. Wentworth, are you going away?” she 
asked, abruptly, 

“ | don’t know.” 

Then he was silent. 

“T have not brought you out here to talk about 
going away.” 

Another sileneé, 

Laurence Wentworth was realizing his: life—its 
obligations and ambitions—and his love. He did 
love truly. But be knew himself and the temptations 
and influences of his world. 

What would Deborah Jackson be to him three 
monthg from the dey he left her? Oruel thought! 
and yet he thonght it. 

Was he « monster? He told himself he was a 
man of ‘honour. Had he any right, then, to forget 
this girt whom he loved—whom he bad tanght to 
love him. No; no right.” 

She was lingering a or two 
troubled at his strange m ‘They had 


woods. pati 
We all know the painful hush ‘of the Béptember 


wo. ds. 

Suddenly Laurence turned. 

“ Deborah, my darling,” he said, 
want you to be my wile ; tomarry me 


day. 
Bie looked. st:titeniin. laren, 
‘I do not, understand yon, Mr, Wentworth. I 


could you to-day. Rs) ; 

" Oatt me Leurenee, Deborah, Look-atme as if 
youloved me. And-do as] wish, I beseech you, for 
the sake of beth os egyieGnene eae: It is 
ony cosas tou whetleay. I love you. 
I wish to merry you. The walk to pis vet 
too long. Weare on the way therenow, We can 
be married ; bound to each other for ever, and then 
for the present we can part safe.and trenquil.” 

Her face was like marble. 

“This is all new and strange, she said, in the, 
atillest tones. “TI could not be married in any such 
way, Mr. Wentworth.” 

“Why not? Ob, Deborah, what if you should 
mever marry me at all?’’ 

“T shall, if you love me.” 

“Love you ?..L worship you. But you don’t know. 
When I have left you, I shall see the women to whom 
1 am aceustomed,—they are different from you, dar- 
ling. 1 shall Iapse into the old notions. Don’t you 
know, Deborah, three months ago I would have 
called a man who married a git] just for love, an 
idiot.. Well, they will call me an idiot! But if we 
were married I should never regret it. ‘We should 
be happy enough to langh at their epithets.” 

er poor torn ‘heart she'sifted the whole mat- 
ter. 


“T geo," shesaid; “ you meat to do right, and 
yow are afaid to trust yourself.. But I cannot marry 
you in any such manner, ‘No; Me, -Wentworwb, I 
would rather lie down and dis.” 

Deborah, I beseech you~’?! 3 

‘Not though you besonght me for a year.” 

“But no one need kuow.of our marriage, It 
would only serve to strengthen my resolution and 
your faith.” . 

** How very illyyou know me,” she said.» “ Why 
it does pot seem to measif I could ever marry you, 
aow that you have shown me that some day you 
might possibly regret that I had done so.’ Her 
yoice shook. 

“My Deborah,” said Laurence, in an altered tone, 
“*T believe Ido not indeed half know or appreciate 
you.’ What you have just reveated makes'me worship 
you ‘for ‘a’ saint as well asa women, Pardon my 
mad prayer. Regret! Tam only too blessed. For- 
get — derling. Promise:me only someday to 


\ + him, 
ithe 


, «t 
at onge—to- 


be - d 

Yes, any day,’ she said; “after:a:year’s absence 
has tested your love.” 1 

“A year! Ob, Deborah, 1.,00uld- not live year 
awey from you.” 

“We will.sce,”’ she said, sedly, “Maybe.it will 


be many, qo 

“You do not love as I do,” 

She lifted er soft, sad eyes, brimfal of reproaches, 
to his fage, 

© "Time will tell,” she answered, dreamily, 

Several letters came for Mr. Wentworth that day. 
He had ane expecting them, They called him home 

y: 

*Yes,'I must go,” he told Deborah, “but the 
ss my probsetion’ begins the soouer will it 
eb “ 

She let him leave her gaily. ‘When the necd of 
self-control was over, sie iropped down in a stupid 
swoon where they had-paried, _ 


(To be. continued.) 





MYSTERY OF THE MILL. 


——_< es 
CHAPTER XVIX. 

Yes—it was Paul; but to r the humble 
artist and e-seller; atid d him came 
Pierre St. ©, as greatly transformed in out- 
ward appearance as was his mastery, = . 

And still behind these omme Herr Walstein, 


had received full instructions. 
behind the burgomaster they 


burgomaster of Oberkirch, fo mamumber of 
: soldiers of the grand.army in, righ: These | marquis 
soldiers—twelve of .. 
and window. 


i  crucifix— 
the wall, net seeming at, 
to what was beyond his 


I enlpersached Oberkirch an 
for the startling message Wal- 


ld not have come hither until | tured 


from: but, as I have learned 
arrival this evening he was found dead 
upon the road, having beea probably set mpom ‘by a 
gang of Bavarian outlaws. I was umexpectedly 
summoned by the Emperor to meet him at Metz ; 
and such a summong.1 could not digobey, nor even 
question. It was hard, but let us be thankful that 
ali ig now bright and clear,” 

“The Emperor?” repeated Payline, with bated 
breath. 

“Yes, gweet.one! His commands are impera- 
tive.” . 

As Pauline returned to the full possession of her 
senses something seemed to return to, her mind 
which had flashed. upon, her yision when Paul had 
first appeared.at the, door, 

She lifted ber head. from his besom and stepped 
back,. and now, saw. what. Jucob and Caspar .had 
seen, and what had .set.their hearts thumping 
againgt their.ribs, She beheld her loyer po.longer 
in. the artiat’s: valwet jacket, but clad in the rich 
wniform of a General of Brigade of the Imperial 
Army of; France, and upon his breast. flashed, the 
jewelled insiguia,of nobility and the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, 

-| And .Pierre St. George, looking every, inch, the 
brave ensn eens soldier, wore the uniform of a 

1 Qo Ss. 

“ Paul !—ob,. Paul!” 

The, returning colour had fled from her cheeks, 
and she wailed out the words as though a gulf had 
been fixed between her and the man she. loved, 

He saw, and. understood, aud drawing. her again 
to his bosom, he said, in, tones which Jacob and. his 
gon plainly distinguished : 

“ Ay, darling, your own Paul, now and forever ! 
But.no more Paul,Duval,. 1,.am. Count Pani St. 
Juliep,.and may honourebly aspire to your. hand, 
ah! more bonourably than you think!” 

“ Aspire? Ob! and 1. so poor and vameless |” 

“ Hush, eweetone! Wait until you.know all, I 
have a story. to tell to these people, and you shall sit 
and listen.” 

“ A count and a general!" gasped, the miller, as 
Paulled the maiden toa seat. 

“ Ay,” responded Ool, Bt. George, who.stood near, 
and had overheard. ‘ General, Count 8t. Julien, 
though young, is one of the bravest and most aceom- 
plished officers,of Napeleou’s army... Ab, my dear 
man, you will not weuder that your son went. to the 
wall when you know he had set himself against the 
best swordsman in.eld Duyoe’s army!” 

Paul motioned for allto.be seated, save the senti- 
nels at the doors, and when this had. been done he 
took @.seat for himpelf by Pauline’s side. 

* “ Listen to me,”) he, said, with a sweeping glance 
at his auditors, “and you shall hear a story that-will 
explain all that you can care to know.” 





} the 
‘Zach. Therehis wife 
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“You have not forgotten what happened in France 
eighteen years ago—how the king, Louis XVI., was 
beheaded, and how, in the dreadful months that 
followed, under the lead of Danton and Marat and 
Robespierre, the very best blood of the realm flowed 
like water. Prominent among those noblemen who 
had been loyal supporters and friends of the king 
was Gilbert Marquis de Cambray, whose large and 
valuable estates in Ardennes and Marne had long 
been ithe envy of less fortunate families. The mon- 
sters.of the Revolution very soon had thename of the 
down upon the list of the proseribed, and 
orders were sent to a Jacobin leader of Ardennes that 
he sheuld bearrested and brought to Paris for trial 
—and the trial ofan.aristocrat by that dread court 
simply meantdeath, ‘But friends gained intelligence 
of that propesed movement, and. gave De Oambray 
warning. Itewas in the month i May, seventeen 
hundred.and ninety-three, At night he loaded two 
pack-horses with gold to the amount of more than a 
million france and:a casket of of im- 
mense value, and with his wife and and only 
‘twe attendants, he-set out for Germany. When he 
hadh-crgssed the frontier in safety he sent his atten- 
daute:backand pprened his wey alone with his wife 
ané@edhild, “Tho sickness of his wife caused him to 

tewn of Schwetsingen, where he 

@ house-of miller named Nicolas 

the very next 

burial information that 

: onthis tack, a heavy price 
his head, 


and cap- 


family jewels, He was careful to draw up an 
ackno t in due form, which Nicolas Zach 
signed in the presence of two witnesses, and by 
which he bound himself to.eare for the child and to 
restore to her the wealth of her father at a proper 
time or give her up when legally called upon so to do. 

“This child of the marquis was an infant daugh- 
ter, but little more than one year old, and the 
hunted father judged the miller’s wife to be a good, 
kind woman,.and.believed.she would loye end, pro- 
tect. his child, 

“ A few days after this—-only, three, I. think-rthe 
marquis was captured by, the Jacobin spies and 
carried, back into. France, They passed through 
Marne on their way, and the prisoner managed, by 
bribing one of his captors, to gain an interview with 
his. bosom, friend. and life-long assogiate, Oount 
Louis St, Julien. 

And here, let. me say, that a very.close bond of 
union existed between these two. peers, The count 
had a.son, then six years of age, and, the son had 
been. affianced to the infant daughter of the marquis. 
It. bad lopg.been the desire of the two friends that 
their families and estates might be united,and when 
the marchioness had become the happy mother of « 
daughter articles of 'betrothment between the two 
children, were drawn ap and gladly assented to by 
all four of the parents. 

“Soto. the Count St. Julien the marquis had an 
important charge to give. He told him of the death 
of the marchiouess, and teld .bim where, he had left 
his infant daughter and) his money and jewels, and 
also placed jim, his hands the acknowledgment he 
had, received;.from Nicolas, Zach. Qf course the 
count promised that he would:look to the cisild, and 
De Cambray executed’s formal order on the miller 
which he placed in St, Julien’s hands, 

* The Marquis de, Cambray was. taken to Paris, 
but he was spared the fate.of the guillotine. Worn 
down and exhausted by bis many trials, it was given 
him to sink jnto the peaceful sleep of death within 
the walls of the Conciergerie, 

“ The Count St. Julien would, have gone at) once 
to claim the child of his friend,/but before he could 
do so he was himself forced, to flee for his life. He 
went to Switzerland, where he remained until 
Napoleon had brought order out from ehaes in 
France, Then he returned, and offered his services 
to the First Consul, 

“As soon thereafter. as possible. he wont to 
Schwetzingea, to perform his promise. to De Cam- 
bray ; but no Nigolas, Zach was to be found, ‘All he 
could learn was. that Zach’s wife had died about a 
year before nud ‘that very shortly thereafter the 
miller bad moved away, nove could tell whither. 

*St. Julien searched through the Upper and 
Lower Cireles of the Rhine, but, without avail. No 
sugh man ag Nicolas Zach was anywhere te be 
found, Then he looked for the two. witnesses to 





Zach’s acknowledgment. ‘They were both dead, 
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One had been the miller’s wife and the other a man 
in the miller’s employ, who had died very suddenly 
shortly after the death of Dame Zach. 

“§t. Julien returned empty-handed, but not en- 
tirely discouraged. He meant to have searched again, 
but it was not permitted him. He fell at Austerlitz, 
at the head of his brigade. Need I tell you that he 
‘was my father, and that I was the son of whom I 
have already spoken? I was at that time at the age 
of eighteen on my father’s staff, and he died in my 
arms. Before he breathed his last he transferred to 
me the duty of finding the child and heiress of De 
Cambray, and gave me all the papers in his posses- 
sion, She was my betrothed, and I promised him I 
‘would search for her, and that I would hold my 
heartfree for her. 

“But years passed before I could take up the 
search. My position in the army of France became 
taxingly responsible after my father’s death, and I 
finally came to the command of the old brigade. I 
could not put off the harness while there was fight- 
ing to be done. At length, however, came a season 
of rest. I obtained leave of absence from the Em- 
peror, and, in company with my faithful comrade 
St. George, set forth for Baden. Fortune favoured 
me at the outset. Whilein company with the Grand 
Duke, Charles Frederick, at Carisruhe, I told to him 
the story of my mission. ‘Zounds!’ he cried, as 
though a cannon ball had struck him, ‘I have seen 
the girl!’ And he told me of a beautiful girl, surely 
French, and as surely of gentle blood, whom he had 
seen, some years before, in the family of a miller, in 
the edge of the Black Forest, close to Oberkirch. 

“T came to Oberkirch, and that I might not excite 
suspicion, I assumed the charactor of an artist and 
picture-seller, giving my secret only to our good 
burgomaster. One look upon the maiden whom the 
miller claimed as his ward assured me that I had 
found the prize. I knew in my own mind that the 
Jacob Murdner of the Black Forest was none other 
than the Nicolas Zach of Schwetzingen. But I must 
have proofs; and I have them. The last proof I 
have lately gained at Schwetzingen. 

“And now, Nicolas Zach i” cried the youthfal 
count, starting to his feet and shaking his finger 
close to the miller’s face, “ your false name will hide 
you no more. I know you and I know your secret! 
Here ‘is the acknowledgment you gave to the 
Marquis de Cambray, signed by your own hand. 
Where is the money? Where are the jewels?” 
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(“PAULINE LA MARQUISE.”’} 


The cowering man did not attempt to deny his 
identity. He knew if witnesses were brought from 
Schwetzingen it would be useless; but he could 
deny this other thing ; and he swore that the gold 
and the jewels had been stolen from him long 


ago. 

“ Poor idiot !” said Paul, contemptuously. “ Did T 
not tell you that I knew your secret? I know the 
plan that took definite shape in your mind imme- 
diately upon the death of your wife ; and I can guess 
how that other witness to your acknowledgment 
came to die! You knew that the Marquis de Oam- 
bray was dead, and that the sole representative and 
heiress of the house was in your keeping. You 
came hither, and, in this deep forest, hid yourself 
under a false name; and in time Pauline De Cam- 
bray, marquise of the French Empire, was to be 
your son’s wife, and her rights vested irrevocably in 
your family. Perhaps, then, the gold and the jewels 
would have been forthcoming; but we will not wait. 
Ah, miserable man! I do, indeed, know your secret! 
Pauline and Fenella and myself have entered your 
hidden chamber, and have weighted the gold and 
examined the Cambray @isket. We found the keys 
to the old oaken chest.” 

At this announcement the miller sank back with a 
groan, and pulled at his throat though he were 
choking. By-and-bye he partially revived, and 
Paul resumed : 

“We will not crawl through the secret passage to 
that hidden chamber, but we will batter down 
the wall which you with your own hands built up. 
Fenella, sit with Pauline until I return. St. George, 
in your charge I leave the miller and his son.” 

From this Father Simon might have concluded 
that he was free to depart at his pleasure. 

He had the twenty pieces of gold safe in his pouch, 
and he knew no indictment to his serious damage 
could be brought against him by the civil power ; so 
he concluded to remain and see the end. 

Paul called six of the stout soldiers, and having 
procured iron bars and sledges from the mill, he led 
the way upstairs to the partition wall of the hidden 
chamber. 

A stone was soon removed, and beyond that the 
utter demolishment of the wall was easy. 

Four strong men took up the old chest, while our 
hero secured the keys to the padlock, and thus they 
returned to the kitchen, where the chest was set 
down and opened. 





or 


The miller saw, and from that moment he ‘care® 
no more, 

His sonses seemed to have left him, and he burst 
into a horrible laugh, like an idiot. 

Paul lifted from the chest the casket, and took 
therefrom tlie regal diadem. 

“ Pauline,” he said, approaching the maiden, “thou 
art no more nameless—-no more the child of i 
misfortune, One of the noblest names of France is- 
yours, and by the grace of our Emperer I am per- 
mitted to hail you as the Marquise de Cambray !” 

As he spoke he placed the matchless diadem npon. 
her fair brow, and then added, in a lower tone; 

“ Thou art my betrothed from infancy. _My pro- 
mise to my father I have partly kept. With thy 
consent, dear Pauline, I can keep it wholly. Shall 
the wishes of our parents be fulfilled ?” 

“Oh! Paul! Paul!” 

“ Pauline iy own!”. 

+ * * * 

A month later Nicolas Zach, otherwise Jacob 
Murdner, was in a madhouse, pronounced incurable 

Caspar had sold the mill, and was fast ranning. 
through his patrimony, in the drinking-houses of 
Oberkirch, 

In a grand old chateau, upon one of the broadest 
and fairest estates of Ardennes, on a pleasant sum- 
mer’s day, a wedding party was assembled. Brave 
soldiers and fair women were there by scores. 

Such an occasion had never been known in that 
region. The Emperor himself had come to give 
away the bride. 

“ Dear lady,” said Napoleon, as he held Pauline 
by the hand, “ he to whem I am about to ‘give you 
for a wife is one of my bravest and most gallant 
soldiers. ‘The soldier, gallant, brave and true, can 
not but make a good husband.” 

And having thus spoken, he led her forward and 
gave her away—gave her where her heart had been 
given long before, and where joy and peace and 
sweet content were to be hers, 

Pierre St. George was radiant on the occasion, and 
the Grand Marshal Duroc danced with the bride; 
but it is doubtful if, among them all, there was one 
more supremely blessed with quiet, heartfelt 
than was the faithful attendant, prized and c 
alike by both bridegroom and bride—tried and true 
—she who had breasted the storm, and could now 
appreciate the sunshine—Fenella. 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SuBROUNDED on all sides—brought to bay ! 
Reuben realized the situation in a moment, at a 


glance, 

The. sun setting, twilight upon the woods, time 
flying, and he was still far from the hall, far from 
redeeming his promise; and these people would stop 
him, when every moment was like a life-time to’ 


His face paled, not with fear, as some of the group 
judged, his teeth clenched with that rage which being 
bound and powerless intensifies to despair. 

"Hullo! what have we here?” said one of the 
pt er in a half-insolent, half-bantering tone, as. 
came forward and looked up at the stern face, 

Reuben started. 

It was Morgan Verner. 

It was Morgen who had caught his bridle and 

ped him on his missiov. 

A flood of rage and hate seemed for a moment to 
choke him, then he hissed out, grimly : 

“An honest man! Why do you stop him?” 

It was Morgan’s turn to start, and he did pal- 


bly. 
Fe 'Lh 1” top patil’ atid is take breed ip (08 4 imo- 
ment into a mean look of triumphant cunning. ‘‘I 
know that voice I think. My young friend, your luck 
is t you! Iknow you. Honest! Why, what’s 
this ? You don’t know, I suppose!”’ and he took 
hare from one of the keepers and held it up with a 
sarcastic smile, 

The group drew nearer. 

“Hullo! one of the ers, Morgan ?” said a 
gentleman whose voice ben recognized as one of 
those he had overheard, 3 

“Yes,” said Morgan. “A rank one, of course— 
he’s a gipsy.” 

“Ob,” said another, with a sneer. 

Then followed a volley of questions. 

“ Did you see him at it?” 

“ How did you come to catch him?” 

“ Where's he goin’ ?” 

“ What’s he doing on horseback ?” 

Before Morgan could answer any Reuben’s self- 
control had almost gone. 
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[IN THE MIDST OF FOES. ] 


“+ Stand aside !”* he said, glancing down on the faces 
round. the. horse’s. head and wrenching at the 
bridle. “Stand aside, you idiots! I’m no poacher, 
Stop me at your peril, Loose the horse or I’Jl——” 

‘** Take care,” shouted several, for Reuben’s strong 
arm had gone up with a threat of vengeance. 

There wasa rosh and a scrimmage and a dozen 
priest hands were clinging to him,’ but Reuben held 

own—that is to say, his saddle; and the excite. 
ment of the horse held him. 

“ Take care—he carries arms, they all do !”’ yelled 
M , dancing round as if he were afraid that by 
ry ing still he should‘offer a mark tothe murderous 
gipsy. ‘‘ Keep back, some of you—some of you run 
up for the constable! Look alive! we'll keep him 
here! I know him! He’s a gipsy and a rank 
poacher! Mind the horse.” 

Tor the horse was rearing and flinging dange- 
rously and kept the ring of assailants fairly at 


bay. 

a It’s false!” shouted Reuben. “It's false! I’m no 
poacher, and he knows nothing of me! I’m riding 
on business, and | say that he who stops me does it 
at his peril! Stand back, or by Heaven——”’ 

He made a rush, but it was of no avail. 

Beaten back again, the centre of a watchful 
circle, he looked round as if to single out some point 
upon which to revew his sally, but was suddenly 
brought to s standstill. 

“ What's the row ?” said a voice, and something in 
it seemed to calm Reuben in the moment. 

“ Ah, a prisoner! What's happened ?” 

* A poacher, sir,a poacher!”’ cried half dozen of 
the beaters, 

Morgan pressed forward, 

* Ah, Normanby, just in time to see some fun,” he 
said, trying to speak coolly. ‘‘ We've canght this 
fellow red-handed : we’ve been beating about for 
them all the evening—you know I told you I heard 
some shots and thought we should come across the 
roffians.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the gentleman, who was in 
evening dress of irreproachable cut and fit, and 
looked aristocratic tothe extreme. “ Yes, I know. 
And this fellow is one of ’em, eh? What's he doing 
on horseback, eh ?” 

And he sauntered up to Reuben and patted the 


Reuben looked at him and almost smiled, though 
his heart was burning as he thought of the time 
‘ing past and his word broken! 
“ What is your little game, my friend?” said the 
gentleman, looking np into Reuben’s pale face and 
fierce eyes. 
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“T have done no harm,’’ said Reuben, ‘ Why dé 
these idiots stop me ?” 

“You are on private ground, and therefore tres- 
passing, which is wrong, for the first thing,” re- 
turned Mr. Normanby, very quietly, “I’m o 
lawyer, so I know, you see. In the next, Mr. Verner 
says you have been poaching.” 

«Tis false!” said Reuben, hotly. 

“ That’s not polite,” ‘said the gentleman, 

“T care not,” broke in Reuben. “I do not ask to 
bandy words! I have no wish to stay another mo- 
‘ment, and, by Heaven! I will not while I have life 
to fight my way through you! Why should you 
ase Have Ia gun? Who saw me poach- 


“T did,” said Morgan. “Come, come, my fine 
fellow, it won’t do. Don’t waste any time on him, 
Normanby. Here’s the hare; we’ve sent for the con- 
stable, and we'll have him in the keep before you 
can say Jack Robinson !” 

Reuben ground his teeth and fingered his bridle. 

“Shot the hare, did he?” asked Mr. Normanby, 
languidly reaching for the hare. 

** No, snared it,” said Morgan, boldly. 

“Tis a wicked falsehood !’” said Reuben, wrath~ 
fully. “I have no snare——” 

* Search him, search him!’’ cried a dozen voices. 

Reuben started and clapped his hand to his 
heart. 

: cana man uttered an‘ ejaculation and exchanged 
ooks, 

“There you are—in his cost!” said Morgan, with 
8n attempt at a contemptuous laugh of superior wis— 
dom, “I told you so, my dear Normanby. Didn’t 
you see him put his hand up directly? I saw him 
hiding the hare under the bushes by the terrace. He 
was after the hare, of course. Hullo! here comes 
the constable. I must give him in charge, I suppose. 
I don’t like to do it, for I know something of him 

“Who is he?” said Mr, Normanby, leaving 
Reuben, round whom the circle was gradually 
moving, thecrowd being encouraged by the approach 
of the constable and. 4 fresh batch of under-keepers, 
with Mr, Verner amongst them. 

“A servant or something of the kind te Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour. Of course he wouldn’t like my 
letting the fellow off, for I daresay he’s been at it at 
Sir Edward's preserves. Oh, I must cage him, you 
know, if I do nothing ele,” 

“Hem!” said Mr. Normanby. ‘‘He doesn’t look 





like * poacher; but you know best, Morgan, and 
Here he paused a moment and looked thoughtful, 
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“It’s a dark evening,” he said to Morgan, warn- 


ingly. ‘Yousaw nothing—you might have been, 
mistaken; and he is on horseback,” 

‘But the snare—there’s the snare,” said Morcan 
who was impatient to get his prey within his grasp, 


“You saw him put his hand up to his breast. Of 
course the snare was there,” 5 

“May 1 ask him a question or two?” said Mr. 
Normanby. 

“Certainly,” said Morgan; “of eourse you can, 
my dear Normanby. Ask him as many as you like, 
and I shall be giad if you can get a seasonable ex- 
planation from him,” 

“ Allow me,” said Normanby, pushing through the 
crowd amd approaching Remben, who stopped his 
fidgeting horse for a moment todook the imtexrogator 
in the face. 


“Well, my man,” said fr, ‘Normanby, “you 


hear what Mr. Verner sags? “hat you hare been | 


hing.” ‘ 
“It is false!” retorted Remben. a I will 
get clear of this rabble—mhedanestep. 
And he, like the horse, seamed.elmest fosming:at 


the mouth. ; 
“A great many, it seoms;*aepliad MicJN ormanhy, 

with provoking serenity, though netiimsoleatip mer 

ankindly, ; , 

P Ae. age the somes 
nd you creeping along on that blown borse | 

yours, anda hare close to youriaeh,sed-—where 


“To Woolney,” said Reuben, 


A grin of incredulity ran thromgh the enewd of 


keepers, 

Reuben looked straight at Mr. Normanbypasif no 
one else was present. 

“To Woolney !” said Mr. Normanby, thoughtfully, 
thinking that if the man’s answer were correst they 
might have arrested a highwayman instead of s 
poacher. “ It’s a long distance. 

“Tt is,” said Reuben, “and I amenxiomsito get 
back. Thies delay is unbearable amd I iil mot 
endure it while I and my horse have-¢trength to 
protest against it.” 

Here he put the horse into position for a charge, 
but a word from Mr. Normanby arrested him in the 
act. 

“You have no objection to telling me your 
busivess in Woolney ?”’ 

Reubeu looked at him, and his face flushed for a 
moment, theu grew black, 

“Whatright have you to ask me? I shall not 
tell you!” 

* And will you not show me what you have con- 
cealed in your bosom there, my friend?” said Mr. 
Normauby. 

“What!” exclaimed Reuben, indignant. at. the 


mere thought of the ribbon being tossed about in the, 


hands of tue crowd, or of any hands but those it was 
intended for, “No! I will not! I'll die fins!” 

Mr. Normanby hurried away with a grave shake 
of bis head, 

“It looks crooked,” he admitted te Morgan, who 
stood by talking to the constable. 

“ T thought so,” said Morgan, and, he gave. some 
direction, 

“ Hulio!” cried Normanby, suddenly ; “ hullo! he’s 
going to show fight! Plucky!’ 

Reuben’s spirit wag at last beyond fever-lieat, and 
be had shown fight. 

Up went his arm, and down it fell with a erushing 
sound, prociaiming the nature aud extent of thewven- 
geance. 

Nothing could stand against it. 

Yelling, shouting—shouting against one another, 
the crowd fell back 4.,little, then Reuben, big blood 
hotter than ever, followed them up. 

He was as much at bome on the saddle as on 
mother earth! he knew as,,if by instinet whata 
borse could do when. put to it by excitement; and he 
determined to make an attempt which should save or 
snare. him, 

Gathering the reins together, he made.s feint as if 
he was going tochargeat the spot where the erowd 
had gone away, then as the rush bore down upon 
him he pulled the horse back upon his haunehes, 
ewang him reaad, and with a shout enough te startle 
the animal into maducss he put him toa leapin the 
other direction, 

The horse roge,and three or four men with shouts 
of alarm went down as.if they had been pushed into 
the-earth. 

An indescribeble din, broke out instantaneously, 
and couiusion enaued like, to that of a ward in 
Bedlam. 

But noise or pursuit was, of mo avail, for with a 
laugh of victorious scerm thefr prey had. slipped 
from their fnyers and was tearing down the narrow 
path like an arrow sho: from a bow! 


Reuben rode on as if for life itself; andthe horse, 


which had not-guffered by the rest, and was refreshed 
by the draught ef ale which Reuben had go fortu- 
nately given it, eeamed to understand the peril of 
its companion and to share in his desire of es- 
cape. 

It flew along the maimpath until Bemben seemed 
to be sitting omsome flyt § 

Every nowaad then# twig-would catch 
his face, and he would feel @geratch, but he seemed 
oblivious te or be would have been conscious 
that some of the blows whiclihad been aimed at 
him at the moment of his ciierge had left, sheir 


There was range face, andi.s samb- 
ing sensation im some minutes later 





him, and 
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ey come ! and he’s: 
B! ike to wait aad 
But I must not. 


on my o-nig 

‘The. seemed to instil-frech energy into 

He came galloping at @ furious pace upon two 
roads, one, leading to the left, would take bim straight 
to Dingley, the other would gain it by a detour. 

He thought for a moment, and then gipsy tactics 
inspired him, 

His enemies would neturally think that he would 
take the nearest road, and so he wauid, for a while. 
it‘for the distance of a mile, then left it, tlong 
back towards the roar he had left. 

Suddenly he ptilled up, and, slipping off the horse, 
pulled the animal's head down so that it could not be 
seen above the hedge and listened. 


growing more distinct each moment, su ly “swept 
by. him, 
Then he sprang upon the horse’s back ‘and rode op 
in the opposite direction, knowing that in a field or 
two he, fearing nothing in the shape of hedge’ or 
ditch, should be, able to cut as the crow flies to his 
‘oal. 
. It was then, as excitement began to cool, that he 
felt the dead pain in his arm and knew that, if not 
broken, it had had a bard ‘knock, 
Just then he heard a elock chime, and “his heart 
leapt.into his mouth. 


it was a friendly voice urging him on. It was as if 
in this battle agaiast time’a voice had cried “The 
day is not yet won, dat it is in your hands,” and 
nerved to the task, he, by many a cheering word, kept 
his horse to it, and clearing the hedge and gate and 
ditch, at last saw the Dingle towers looming grimly 
through the rapidly fadiig darkness. ; 

With a gleam in bis eye he hurried on, listening 
intently ; bat no sound of horses’ feat came tpon his 
ear. His pursuers had either given up the cited or 
reached the hall. If the Jatter, they were ‘waiting 
for him. 

“At least,’ he thought in his. heart, “they can 
but intercept me at the stable door, and I-can. man- 
age to send the ribbon to her; after that Jet the 
deluge come. I care not.” 

Nearer and nearer, and still there were no sounds 
of the foe. 

With something like a smile he rode up to,the 
stable gates and entered the yard. 

He was off his horse in 4 moment and Jed him in 
to. his stall. 

The mext he stood at the little wicket gate, 
inquiring for Topsy. 

“Oh, sheis up with Miss Olive,” gaid a maid. ‘1 
am afraid she cannot see you now,” she added, 
doubtiully. 

“Will yon tell her that 1am here ?” said Reuben. 
“Surely you may venture to call her out and say 
that Iam here! I would do more than that for yeu,” 
he added,. with one of his rare smiles, which see 
to win the girl’s heart at a blow, . 
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-dowrn to the | 





Taking the road which factd tim, he ce a ee 
e@ 
the narrow edge of turf and, clearing & hedge, rode | 


The clatter of horses” hoofs came péltia along and, 


It was not Dingley clock, but it seemed to him that; 


“Well,” she hesitated, “I suppose I must. You 
ask so prettily, Mr. Reuben.” 

‘That is it! You know my name, I see, and when 
you want a strong arm to carry or a pair of legs to 
feteh you anything don’t forget it,’’ 

The girl laughed and ran upstair:. 

Reuben, who did not want to be caught until his 
purpose had been completed, ventured to step into the 
little hall and stood bareheaded, 

Presently a light step sounded near him. 
It was Topsy’s. 
“Oh, oe Reuben!” she exclaimed, *‘ you have 


come. 
” p not time, ? Notéeo late ?’’ he 
J eemeaptationt prinaecn te his voige, 


her answer. 
said; * there the half-hour! But 




























“Rio,” oaid Renees, “I @id not wait.” Aud he 





it towards a 


Tioaten tetra, at agar locking xp, uttered 
sere, ee 
ig the matter?” eaid “Is it 


(ie 1 ‘Look at your face! Oh, dear! ob, 
/ dear! what have ae ee 









hecmentls Seen ar of his fin too ained 


}viaage. nly a few scratches from 
in the woed.* 1@ribbon 
“ Yes—yes—quite,”’ replied Topsy. ‘‘ But, bless 
me! you must have your face seen to at once—and 
how pale you are!—quite white. You—you’ve had 
nothing to eat all the time!” 


And she held up her Siew Feroee fully. 

“ Never mind tet am all right,” said Reuben. 
“Take the ribbon up—there! no thanks—I enjoyed 
it, and I must see to the forse.” 

“ No—ne!” said Topsy. . , 

But he shook his head and pointed to the stairs. 

“Take it up, or it will be too late. And, Topsy,” 
he added, with his hand On the door, “ not word as 
to how you got.it!’ Min@t—+I sve your promise.” 

“ Well, well-—yes, yes. . But, go and get something 
toeat, atid see to your face. It frightens mo! {1 don’t 
like blood.” ~ * ; : ‘ ~ wwe 

“Nor I,” said Rouben, “I'll go and get rif 
never fear,” and, with a smile aud a'nod, He* closed 
the door behind him. 

But, the, horse came before himself‘in his constdera- 
tion abd he turnéé to the stable. , 

Neptune stood in @ stall apart, and Beuben did not 
fearinterruption, as he knew that ‘the grooms’ were 
busy getting their supper befire starting for the bal. 

Very carefully, and almost remorsefally, as he 
looked at the ee: perspiring animal, he rmbbed 
Nepture dry and made him comfortable. “Phen ‘be 
fed him, and Dastily washing ‘his own face ‘st'the 
pump, be returned to the stable, and @rppped’ down 
upon the, clean, sweet smcliing straw beside the 
horse. } % ‘ 

He began to feel tired, and, against his own will, 
dropped into a sleep. 

The noiseof yoices and the rattle of wheels awoke 
bim,and spkinging to his feet, he went and fooked 
out. " 7 o 


There were some confusion and hurry in the 
courtyard, and he saw that the ms were harness- 
ing the pair which were to take Sir Edward and Olive 
to Lord ‘Craven's, x 

He waited aud watched until the carriage had*béen 
drawn round to the front, then cautiously followed it 
and, taking up his position behind a friendly tree, 
waited. 

Neither Sir Edward nor Olive was in the habit of 
keeping their horses or servants waiting, and in a few 
minutes Reuben heard a murmur and bugtle, and goon 
Sir. Edward and Olive came down the steps. ; 

His heart’ beat, and he leant against the tree with 
folded arms, 

How beantifnl she looked! A cloak was round her, 
so that he could sot see .she wore dress after 
all! He did aet.ocare: be had placed itia her power 
to gratify her fancy, and thet was enough fer him ; 
he asked for nothing more, ' 

Suddenly, however appeared et the steps, 
aud began to finger the c One, aRnen, fo SERINE? 
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something at the last moment, and Reuben, with a 
rush at’ his heart, saw that his ribbon was upon her 
bosom! 

Had Topsy planned the manouvre purposely that 
he might have thie’ reward? He blessed her from 
the bottom of his"heart, and felt that his reward was 

reat. 
: Then Sir Edwardhanded Olive into the carriage 
and it drove away. 

Reuben waited a ‘moment, then turned, anit the 
next instant felt himself seized from behind. 

With a taugh, he stepped back, and we Be no re- 
sistance to'three men-wh o bad made him their pri- 
poner. 

“Got you at last!” said one’ of them, whom 
Reuben recognized‘as the constable. “ You'll sleep 
in the look-up’ to-night, uty bloodthirsty friend.” 

“ Wiiere’ you fike,’’ ‘ad Reuben, with sublime 
serenity aud,’ looking up at the sky, he ectually 

hed. 


: wy bst did'it matter? ‘His ribbon was on ber heart. 


oma PTER XI. 


enemies—and, like most men, te had plenty | 
<4 thine-vandanch thnbborenseehay eopaeiond ail 


perhaps: fair estimate of his 
chereeter if we hst-upon the ate mae. between 


Ue wan goond p:bubéhen:: ‘he was ees 
¥ ~~ vase; he was pape Tae" 
an he possessed:opiaions 


Manor, new stables 

Then the mood would change, aud Fairfield 
Craven would! buy # theatre—this is one of the most 
expensive amusements and cannot last long with 


Next'‘would come ‘s newspaper, nex 
etud of racehorses, and then away again to the arts, 
midst which he would luxuriate with pictures and 
books, and vases worth a dukedom. 

His word’ wae os good ashis bond, and “Craven's 
hononr”? was @ in the mouths of his com- 
panious, 

Fairfield Craven lived at his manor with ow 
mother, and the bail at which we now invite the 
reader was the first fora very long peridd ‘that had 
been given by Lord Craven. 

Luxurious, 

Craven his own 
To catalogue its beauties, its luxuries, its 
capabilities would require more-space than we have 
at command. Suffice it that in whatever.direction 
Lord Craven saw a chance, of improvement, that 
improvement was made, let it cost. what.it, might: 

The guests drove up 4 magnificent avenue, and 
were set down at the entrance hall, which was of 
carved oak, paencles with medisval, early English 
postels and ked by armour and tattered badges 
uud banners of the family. 

From the hall rosea broad oaken staircase, whose 
carving was relieved: by postels'on dull gilt ground. 
A broad corridor, or lobby, allowed the foot to resi 
aud the eye to'range on & choice collection of statu- 
ary and pictures, and then,.as the servants, in the 


claret and canary livery of the Pre il 5 eee open 
thé high doors of the galou, and bowing wside 
to let'you'pass, could see an ‘sigareatty endless 
vista of magn ‘toned by ‘refinement, ‘made 
powerfal by art and wealth. Not only magnificent 


was the manor, but comfortable. 

The gold and the gleam were never'glaring : there 
were-small ante-rooms, delicious gray and brown 
vooke; cool corners, and ferned aud grottoed slips, 

n which one might wander, w. in @ soft quiet, 
made delicious by the ripple ofa fountain or the 

‘twitetwit of abird as ib winged its way over 
ead: from! bough:te bongh “or sora with thro 

feet to the dome of stained g 
To-night the saloon vase rH with. the delicious 


a wre) oh taste, itis meedless to. 


‘Was more to come; and Eady Oraven, as she ‘took 
Olive's’ he s’hand and’ held’ it within hor own, ‘while the 
light of admiration lit her old gray eyes, wmurmarad 
that she was afraid Sir Edward was about to disap- 
point them, as others had done. 

“The notice was so short,” she said, glancing at 
her son, who came win and was bowing over Olive’s 
hand with courtly 

For which,” he eat, " 


im me responsible 
and 


ishable.’ I feared that you would all say 
t I chanced*it, and I am more grateful than 
sorry. i. was short,” he went on, looking at Olive, 
and hiding the which ner beauty had filled 
him with, ‘it was rhe ag but it was not all. owing 
to caprine. I start the Medi next 
week. May I a dance?” 
tablet. smiled and handed him her of course empty 
‘* Alas!” he said, “ ib will soon be full, I wisk I 
might dare write ‘ Oraven’ on every line!’ 
a ame gt an Fie ae And the music 


starting the prelude, shetook his 
As they waited towards their plac in tho dance, 


aot s them aud mot afew voices 
Shispened Gobind: thot aes, 


yoo marriageable danghters shook and 
shuddered, and sighed as they glanced at: their own 
half.besati the surpassing charms of the 
heiress of pve re 
Lady Craven. ro to Sir Edward, for whom she 
of a long:friendship, 


moment. ‘No, itis perfect-—the face, but there is 
so it which will make many & man’s 


heart throb 

“Olive isthe bestund desrest-child that ever a 
father was: blest with,’ ir Sdvend, quietly, 
as his face lit up. 

Lady Craven sighed. 

* Would that-I had such a ter!’ she said. 

Sir tdward looked at her as if toseo whether a 
hidden meaning lay beneath the surface. 

ee ove ery ay wy smiling. 

* Paicheld is daughter—all to me” 
she said. Ars could ocho yous more," ade 
oan isas-trae aud good as 

Sir smiled with pleasure 

i Dicnow' it,” he said, * if we could but bind him 
for a moment to one purpose.” 

Give hice that tara said Lady Craven, and 
her eyes rested on™ Olive’s ** The irom meets 
the magnet’ Sir Edward, ews then there is no more 
wandering and unrest; every heart has its own 


next ‘perhaps a | loadstone.” 


Phen she turned to welcome some new comers, 
and Sir Edward mingled with the: throng, to find 
friends, and hear fresh gongs-of praise for his Olive's 
beauty. 

Before) an ‘hour’ had passed, he knew,: she knew, 
and Lord Craven knew, that she was the bellaof ihe 


room. 

As he had predicted her tablets-were soon fall, and 
he succeeded in securing only one more dance—a 
waltz—and them compelled by his duties as host 
to leave her, he tore himself relactantly away. 

Past and smoothly went her evening, and the 
supper-room was gradually filling. 

Lord Craven had takea down the Duchess of St. 
Maux, and was returning to the saloon for an.in- 
stant, when a party of gentlemen who had just ar- 
rived entered, 

It was the party from the Grange, andas they 
made their excuses, Lord Craven, listening ard not 
listening, guided,them to his motaer. 

He had so.arranged it that Olive should sit next 
him, but-when he returned .to, the supper~room,, he 
found that the place had gone, and that Oi.ve waa 
seated next to Morgan Verner, of the Grange, while 
opposite her sat Mr, Normanby who, with two other 
gentlemen, had accompanied him 

He had stepped in with a quiet self-possession 
almost before Olive knew that he was near her, and 
it was with a start that she heard his voice, 

“Tam afraid [ have taken some one’s seit,” he 
said, donbdtfully. ‘I hope I-shall be allowed to 
Ttemain. ~ Sit Edward is here, Miss Seymour ?” 

“Yes,” said Olive; “there he sits, next to the 
Countess Laramore.’ 

“ We are so late,” said Morgan, 
annoyed at it, but iteould not be helpe 

And he seemed inclined to tell her ci ee cause, but 
at that moment Mr. Normanby looked: across the 
table and said something which) Olive did not 
hear. 

Morgan stopped y, and Olive’s attention 
was fixed upon the clear- a shrewd looking face 


we Iam so 


music of Godfrey’s band, and a gathering of the |,of.the 


elite and the beauty of the gounty was dancing and 
waking stately amusement, 

The rooms seemed full. when, Olive on, Sir Ed- 
wayd’s arm made her way up the staircase, but there 








speaker. 
**T hope youshad a pleasant ride,” said Morgan, 
ae: servants filled his giass aud passed on to 
as Yes, ” replied Olive. 








~ 


“Tt is raining now and blowing: hard too,” 


said 
Morgan. “One of those cold nights we get some 
times at this period of the year. Do you stili take 
a-morning galop,; Miss Seymour ?” 

Olive’s distaste to answering questions was well 
known to all. ner friends, and Mr. Morgan, had he 
but known it, could not have founda m»re effectual 
way of getting i in her bad books than by putting a 
series of interrogations. 

“TI ride'sometimes, I walk sometimes, but I do 
nothing by rule,” said Olive, and then she turned 
to her right-hand neighbour and asked him some 
question. 

Conversation was flowing freely, and the most 
frozen of smiles were thawing under toe genial in- 
fluence of the ‘delicate fare and choice wines, to say 
nothing of the refined beauty of th> scene and the 
actors in it. 

Morgan was persistent in hisattempts to engage 
Olive’s attention, and at last he succeeded, for, with 
a tact which some of his friends would not have 
given him credit for, he praised her father’s farm- 

@nd‘so won Olive's ear and at last.a smile. 
rgan Verner smiled and oe. more confident, 
aad when’the supper was over and they were making 
their way to the saloon he ventared'to whisper in a 
low voice, pleading anditumble : 


that your forgive: 

o iveness for what?” said Olive, tarning her 
fine eyes upon him with that cool regard: which Mr. 
es ee OP to feel at the bottom of ‘his shallow 


+ Teds intemperate display of anger, for which 
I shall never cease to reproach myself,” he said 


Olive’s face flushed fora moment, and his keen 
eyes did not fail to note it, then her voice sounded 


hard and cold, as she said : 

“Phe forgivenses should not come from me, to 
whom the offenes was not A 

Morgan bit his Sma an evil emile, 

“T understand,” “You would have me 
make my excuses to oan rte 

Again ‘'there'came the delicate flush, and this time 
the voice grew colder. 


* Reuven is not my servant, Mr. Verner. You 
misapprehend. I have nothing to de with the 
matter; which is one for your conscience-———” 

4 And which reproaches me serely,’’ he said, 
—— and witha soft, almost ringing, voice which 

ive almost withdraw her arm. 

oot [ have not apologized to the young man it is 
because I have aot had/an opportunity. 

Olive inclined her head, as if the matter was one 
of perfect indifference, but Morgan went on with 
the utmost respect, butvthe utmost warimess and 
watchfulness of-her face. 

** Soon—to-morrow I shall have an opportunity, 
the cause of which I am nearly sorry’for, and I will 
not fail to do. my poor best to deserve your forgive- 
ness !”’ 

Olive inclined her head again, but there was a 
small, swift cloud on heropen brow. 

What did his words mean? An opportunity of 
whieh he was sorry? Whathad Reuben —— 

No she could not gleana meaning from them, and 
she did not deign to ask. She could not have done 
it had she desired, for they had no soonerentered 
the ball-room than Lord Craven came up to claim 
her for the waltz. 

Then his lordship made a new discovery in con- 
nection with the Olive who had already produced a 

effect. upon his strange nature, 

Her waltz-step matched his tou nicaty, and as 
they floated in that peculiar way) which has been 
declared the poetry of motion, he felt that there was 
something better than yachts, theatres, pictures, 
ay. even race-horses, and that was to win and wear 
the love of such a woman as Olive Seymour. 

“ Are you tired ?”’ hoe asked, as he looked up at 
her slightly flashed faee from which the dark eyes 
seemed to look forth a dreamy intentness, which 
gave them acharm dangerously potent upoo & man 
who loved beauty and adoved mind. , 

“No,” she said, her lips parting with a smile. 
“It isa beautiful walts.” 

“?Tis one of Straussa’Jast,” he said) “It is de« 
lightfal. Have L your step? Pray let me alter it 
if I have not.” 4 

* No, no,’’ she said, bewitching him with her 
frankness. “Itia my-own.” t 

“ One more turn, then,’’ ho added, pleadingly, and 
she yielded. 

“Now,” heosaid, “you must not stand.” 

And he, with an ‘anxiety whieh he hai never be- 
fore shown over such — arranged the Vhina 
crepe shawl over her shoulde 

“ Will yon take a stroll ret the ferns ?”’ 

And he led herito one of the fairy-like bowers 
which opened, upen the saloon. 

‘It is a bird’s paradise,” said Olive, looking 
round -her-with delight. “One could scarcely be- 
lieve that one .is.in England: Ob! this.is an 
achievement of the Arabian Nights !’’ 
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“You approve of it?” he said, and he looked 
round upon the fairy scene with a new approval in 
his eyes. tual 
It had become more beautiful to him since she had 
praised it. s 

“ Approval is not the word,’’ she said; and she 
sank upon one of the seats which had been formed 
out of the rock, that she might look round her more 
attentively. : 

Lord Craven stood beside her in silence, looking 
down at her shapely hair surrounded by its wealth 
of glorious hair, and thinking. thd 

Suddenly voices sounded near her, almost behind 
her. 

She started. ¢ 

“Ah, that is the fault of the place,” said Lord 
Craven, almost angrily. ‘‘ One can not stop the 
sound, you see. It will penetrate these delicate 
ferns and the hollows of the rocks.’’ 

“ Why should it. not?” said Olive ;.,then she 
paused. 

The voice she heard was Morgan Verner’s, and 
something in it attracted and claimed her atten- 
tion. 

‘I am more sorry than I can say,” he was say- 
ing, and in that voice of regret which sounds so 
doubtful because so profound. “It was this affair 
that made us so late. I trast Lord Craven. did not 
think us discourteous. It was unavoidable,” 

“ But,’’ said a voice, and Olive’s hand dropped, 
for it was her father’s, ‘“‘ but I cannot quite under 
stand. Poaching, do you say—and mounted ?”’ 

**Oh, unforunately, there is no doubt of it. I saw 
it with my own eyes,” said Morgan, quietly and 
softly. 

Lord Craven was «bout to speak to ask Olive to 
move on, but she, by a movement of her fan, silenced 


im. 

‘“*T saw the hare—backed it up, in fact, close to his 
feet. He was creeping under the terrace, and hoped, 
no doubt, to get off without being seen.’’ 

“Tat, tut,’ sdid Sir Edward, with evident an- 
noyance. “Iam heartily sorry! You see, Mr. 
Verner, hem—what have you done with him.” 

‘+Put him in the lockup—we followed him to the 
hall and waited until you had started. I was most 
particular in my instractions that there shuuld be 
no scene to annoy Miss Seymour, and arrested him 
just in your avenue. You see, a summons would 
not do ; he comes of such an erratic set, and might 
have been miles away. I assure you that three of 
my men are cut and knocked about as if we had a 
heavy affair with a dozen men. The fellow was most 
violent. I offered him any parole he liked; gave 
him every chance, but he would neither answer any 
questions or be searched,” 

“It’s most annoyingwusiness,” said Sir Edward. 
“You see, Mr. Verner, my daughter has taken a 
fancy to the fellow, and she will be distressed when 
she hears of it.’”’ 

‘*7’m sure of that,’’ said Morgan, with a regretful 
voice, *‘ but what could I do?”’ 

“ Nothing but what you have done, of course, but 
still I wish it had been any one else in such trouble 
than Reuben.” 

They passed on, and as the voices died away 
Olive rose to her feet. 

Lord Craven turned, and an exclamation broke 
from him. 

~ ag was as white as death and seemed about to 
fall. 

Dy Miss Seymour, for Heaven’s sake! you are 
ill!’ 

“No, no!” she said, and the next instant a vivid 
blush displaced the white in her face. ‘‘No, lam 
better; it was a chill, I think!’’ and she shuddered. 
* Shall we go into the ballroom ?” 

(To be continued.) 





EXILED FROM HOME. 
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It wasa day or two after the visit to the rnins 
Cescribed in a preceding chapter. The hour was 
eleven in the evening. Dunholm Castle lay wrapped 
for the most part in darknesa and silence. A light 
still gleamed in the library, where Lord Darkwood 
sat alone at his musings. 

‘Throughout the winter he had been vigilant as a 
North American Indian, keen, watchful, and sus- 
picious. He had kept up a secret espionage upon 
tie correspondence of his Maltese valet ; but Pietro’s 
exertions and Pietro’s agents had alike failed to 
discover any trace of the missing Gwendoline 
Winter. ‘ 

Pietro and his master alike began to believe that 
the girl was either dead or had quitted England. 

‘Phe marquis was thinking of Miss Winter on this 
night in the solitude of the library, and speculating 
as to her whereabouts. Oddly enough he thought 
too, of Miss Myner, his daughter's governess-com- 
paunion, and meditated upon her grace, beauty, and 





ificent mar- 
chioness when the girlish splendour of her loveliness 
should have deepened into womanhood. He was 
tempted to offer his hand in marriage without 
further delay. 

“She would accept me, of course,’ he said to 
himself. ‘No girl in her position could let such a 
chance to become a peeress slip through her hands. 
But can I not do better? Can I not find beauty. 
wealth, and rank united? I will wait. Whatisa 
curate’s niece or cousin to @ marquis with the in- 
come of a prince P’’ 

Thus he deliberated with a proper senssof his own 


merits. 

But the light that streamed from the library win- 
vee was not the only light to be seen within the 
castle. 

Gwen sat in her own snug sitting-room before her 
bright hearth, her little table, with its student lamp 
drawn up at her elbow, an letter on her knee. 

What would not Lord Darkwood and his Maltese 
valet have givenif they could only have known that 
Gwendoline Winter was the same roof with 
themselves? What would =~ not have given to 
learn that the object of that.long winter's search 
was no ether than Miss Myner, the Lady Georgina’s 


companion ? 

Gwen had been answering the letter which she 
Was now reperusing. 

It was from Mrs. Quillet, and had arrived under 
enclosure from Mrs. er. 

The Lonemoor housekeeper was not an apt letter- 
writer. This was the second or third .epistle Gwen 
had received from her since. the girl's arrival at 
Dunholm Castle, but .this letter communicated im- 
portant news. 

Squire Markham had returned home after his 
seventeen years’ wandering. 

* And he’s that changed,” wrote Mrs. Quillet, in 
her. uncertain, straggling hand, “‘that I could 
scarcely have known him if I'd. met him’in strange 
place. He’s gray and sorrowful, poor squire, and I 
well remember the day when he was the smilingest, 
pleasantest gentleman in all Yorkshire. He's old 
now, and shows more than his years. Trouble has 
been hard upon him. 

“Ho drove over from Penistone, and I could 
hardly believe my own eyes when he entered his own 
gates. Hecame into the house slow and anxious. 
He met Meg at the door and started back at sight 
of her, as if he was afraid. _He then came into my 
room and called to me. I knew his voice, and, oh, 
Miss Gwen, you can imagine how I welcomed back 
the dear old master, in spite of his hardness and 
harshness of these later years.”’ re 

Mrs. Quillet did not mention that Squire Mark. 
ham had not asked after his daughter's child—that 
he had avoided questioning the housekeeper until 
after dinner, and then, catching a glimpse of stout, 
brawny Meg, as she stumbled about the kitchen 
offices, he had asked, huskily : 

“Ta that the girl?” 

‘No, sir,”’ the housekeeper had answered ; “ that 
is Meg, the dairymaid.” 

“The girl is dead ?’’ 

‘*No, sir, she is living,’’ said Mrs. Quillet, ner- 
vously, hoping to win Squire Markham’s protection 
for her nursling. ‘‘ She is a young lady now, squire, 
and very handsome, too, they call her.’’ 

“ A young lady ?”’ echoed Squire Markham, with 
a sneer. 

“Yes, sir. You see, squire,” faltered the old 
housekeeper, tremblingly, ‘‘ being who she was, I 
couldn’t make a servant of her. I had a governess 
to educate her, and we s®iit ber to a Paris pension- 
nat, and she learned musiv, and the languages, and 
the use of the globes.” 

The squire muttered an imprecation. 

**You have played the idiot,” he exclaimed. 
“Where is this fine lady of your rearing?” 

“She is gone out to be a governess, sir, in s 
great family.” 

“So much the better, Never speak to me of her 
again. Never allow her to come here again. I won’t 
have her in this house. You have wasted money 
upon her, Look to her for your pay, for I swear I 
will never pay out one penny for an outcast like 
that. I washed my hands of her at the outset. 
What ,you have done for her is your doing, not 


intelligence. She would make a magni 


mine, 

And with this the squire had stalked away, leaving 
poor Mrs. Quillet in an utter despair 

We will ailow her to tell what happened next in 
her letter to Gwen, 

“I resolved, Miss Gwen, to appeal to the squire in 
your behalf, for he has neither chick nor child, and 
might choose to give you a home under this roof, in 
this honse to which you chanced to be born. But it 
cannot be. 

“ After dinner, just as I was thinking to approach 
the squire on my errand, the bailiff comes in and 
goes to the library where the squire is sitting. And 
Mr. Orkney presently tells the master that I broughy 





up the child of that beggar woman to be mistress of 
Lonemoor, that I gave her the name of Gwendoline 
Winter, that I lavished money on her, and that the 
girl had turned out bad, 

‘‘The squire called me in, and Mr, Orkney tells 
this again to my face. I deny it—that is, that you 
are bad—but Orkney says he’ll prove his words, and 
that you are a liar, a schemer, a false, wicked, trea- 
cherous creature. And the squire, paying no atten- 
tion to what I say, mutters; ‘Bad blood! bad blood.’ 

_“ All I can say goes for nothing. The squire be- 
lieves Orkney and suspects my motives, And he or- 
ders me neyer to admit you again to Lonemoor, on 
pain of my instant dismissal. That Orkney has 
everything his own way. Master believes him: I 
am thought a weak, false creature. ; 

“T have told you all this, Miss Gwen, plainly, be- 
cause I must tell you I had hoped.to interest the 
squire in you; but the Orkneys have made him hate 


-you. You can never come back to Lonemoor. You 


had best settle down to your governess-life for good 
and all, If John and I were ST our good home, 
we would not be fit protestors for you. You must 
take care of yourself, and may heaven take care of 
‘ou.’ ; 
Gwen leaned forward and laid the letter on the 
Marae ee ea 

. could have to a _to Squire 
Markham in my behalf?” she ms iy ha me 
would not return to Lonemoor under any ciroum- 
stances. I would not accept his protection, As 
to the Quillets, I-\will repay them to the .utter- 
most farthing. all-the money they have expended 
upon me, I have laid up every penny of my salary 
so far for them, and I shall contiuue to do so, The 
child of that beggar-girl who died upon the moor may 
be an outcast, but she is independent! 

She arose and laid aside her pretty woollen dress 
aud put on @ cashmeré dressing gown. She was 
wakefal, and after sitting a while longer by her fire, 
extinguished her light and ‘sat down at her win- 


We ° 

It will » pecwberr’ it the window looked 
out upon a lovely garden, and across it upon the 
ruins of the ahi « castle. aa 
. Gwen mused awhile upon her own affairs, upon 
the letter she had just destroyed, and then her 
thoughts settled upon her present life and the 
singular cry she had heard in the castle dungeons. 

“ I wish I had looked over the ‘Cyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ ” she thought, “ and studied up on owls. I 
wonder if owls do live in dungeons? ere may be 
a way for them to get down through some crevice in 
a wall. And why should. an owl make.such a 
human sort of ery? Of course, it was an owl! I 
believed so atthe time, and I never thought to 
doubt it until Lord Darkwood asserted that it was 
anowl, I must. be innately perverse, for when he 
asserted it I began to doubt it. Yet what else could 
it be? It wasn’t aghost. Idon’t believein ghosts, 
and I shouldn’t believe in them if I saw one!’’ 

She looked at the ruins in an idle curiosity. The 
night was neither dark nor light, but the shadows 
lay thickly on the old gray walls opposite. 

The stable-clock struck twelve. 

“ Midnight !” said Gwen, “I ought to be in bed— 
ah! what’s that ?” 

A light had flashed across one of the lower windows 
of the ruins, 

No servant could be in that “haunted” pile at 
that hour, 

No burglar would have sought for booty there. 
What could it mean ? 

The light flashed again across a window—another 
window this time—and again disappeared. 

Gwen watched long and anxiously, but it was not 
seen again. But what could it mean? 

(To be continued.) 


THE NEW DRESS, 


Leotine Harper was just eighteen—a bright am- 
bitious, high-spirited girl, who earned her livelihood 
by teaching in one of the gigantic grammar schools, 
and spent. a good deal of her leisure time in dream- 
ing of a brighter futare, 

“For I don’s. want to drudge all my life so,” said 
Leoline; ‘I am pretty enough,” with a conscious, 
laughing glance at the mirror, “ and clever enough, 
I , to make my own future,” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Aunt Josepha, who admired 
her niece excessively, ‘‘ you are pretty enough, 
AndI believe you're smart enough. Bat still, I 
don’t understand how you are going to do it!” 

** You'll see,” said ine, with a smile anda 


And when Kitty Topplefield, who taught in the 
primary department of the same schocl, told Aunt 
Josey about Mr. Maurice, the new trustee, who was 
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so handsome, and wore such superb diamond studs, 
and admired Leoline’s method of imparting instruo- 
tion so enthusiastically, she began to comprehend 
what her niece meant. 

* Leo,” said she, when-she had the rare chance of 
being alone with her niece, “do you like this Mr. 
Maurice?” 

The very blood flushed into Leoline’s face. 

* Of course I like him, Aunt Josey,’’ said she. 

“Do you love bim ?”” 

“JI don’t know whether I might or not,” said 
Leo,” colouring still deeper; “that is, if I knew 
him better. Heis asociety man, and I—oh Aunt 
Jo, I have so few ore Hy If I was only in 
a fashionable circle, like Georgie Fitzalan !” 

Now, Miss Georgie Fitzalan was a pretty, dash» 
ing young lady, the daughter of a rich importing 
merchant, who had been in the same class with 
Leoline Harper at school, and Leoline had always 
secretly envied her the luxurious, butterfly sort of 
life that seemed to have so few of the elements of 
shadow about it. 

“ And,” added Leoline, “he is to be at Georgie’s 
birthday party, and Georgie has asked me to come, 
and—and I can’t, because I haven’t anything fit 
to wear. And I do believe, Aunt Jo, if I could only 

o—~”? 
er Yes, yes, I understand, my dear,” said Aunt 
Josey, regretfully, ‘“‘ But 1 do not see that you can 


“Nor I either,” said Leo, gulping down a little 
lump that somehow would keep rising in her throat. 
**So.1 must just be contented to give it up.” 

But half an hour afterwards she came to her aunt, 
with deepened colour and eager, shining eyes, the 
newspaper in her hand. 

** Look, Aunt Josey,” eried she. [ 

“La, child,” said the old lady, “* you know I can’t 
see a thing without my spectacles.” 

“Thenl’ll read it to you: 

‘“*¢ Por sule, at a bargain, two silk evening dresses, 
one a blue, and the other canary colour; worn only 
once bya lady. Five pounds each. Apply toH..0., 
No. —; Rotherward-street.’ 

“ What do you thiuk of'that, aunty? Blue is just 
my colour. Andsilk, too! Why, I never had a real 
silk in my life.” 

** IT don’t like the idea of second-hand finery,” said 
Aunt Josepha, shaking her head.” 

‘But when you can’t afford anything else,” pleaded 
Leoline. 

“Then I’dstay at home.” 

Oh, Aunt Josey, I do so want to go!’’ 

** And five pounds is a deal of money,” added the 
old lady, still shaking her head, 

“ But I could borrow four pounds of Kitty Topple- 
field until my salary comes due, And I’ve got one 
pound of my own laid up towards a new waterproof 
cloak,”’ 

“My dear, remember the old fable of the daw 
with borrowed plumes,” warned Aunt Josepha. “If 
this man is really a man of sense, he will think as 
much of you in your cashmere school-dress as if you 
wore the queen’s diamonds |!’’ 

But Leo, in hér heart believing that Aunt Josey 
was hopelessly behind the age, persisted. 

“] will go to the number and address,” said she, 
“T will look at the silks. Of course, you know I 
needn't buy unless I like them,” 

The. house was a magnificent brown stone estab- 
lishment, whose splendour rather abashed our little 
school-teacber. “H,C.” proved to be Mademoiselle 
Hortense Chiénier, the lady’s maid, who occupied an 
airy four-story apartment, to which the visitor was 
conducted by a grumbling footman. Leoline felt 
altogether out of her element, and almost sorry that 
ebe bad come. But when she saw the superb silks, 
scarcely worn, her heart leaped within her, The 
blue one was trimmed with deep, poiuted white 
Spanish blonde, and proved to be the exact colour 
to match Leo’s bright beauty, 

“ Madame bestows these upon us,” said Hortense, 
grimacing and twisting herself about after the 
fashion of French femme de chambres, ‘“ Madame 
is all ess, all bonté.”’ 

So bought the dress, and it was sent Lome 
that same evening. 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Josey, “ it’s very pretty, but, all 
the same, I don’t like you to wear a second-hand 
dress.” 

“A great many ladies do the same thing, Aunt 
o!" 

“A great many ladies do a very foolish thing, 
then,”’ retorted the old lady. 

But, notwithstanding Aunt Josey’s disapproval, 
Leo felt very proud and happy when she went off 
that evening dressed in the blue silk, which required 
very little alteration to fit her supple figure. 

Miss Fitzaian’s parlours were full. The music 
was playing—the scent of roses and heliotrope filled 
the air—and Leo’s heart beat high with anticipa- 





tory triumph as she saw Mr. Maurice among the 
crowd. 


The next moment she perceived that he. was not 
one. 
A tall and beautiful young lady leaned on his 


arm. 

With a nameless pang of jealousy, Leoline Harper 
would fain have shrunk away, but Mr. Maurice ad- 
vanced directly toward her, 

“‘Miss Harper,” said he, with bland courtesy, 
‘* allow me to present to you my wife! Mrs. Maurice, 
Miss Harper. Ob, I see you are surprised,” with a 
smile to Leo. “So am I, She only arrived from 
America four days ago.” 

Leo tried to mutter a few congratulatory words, 
but she could hardly make herself audible. Mrs. 
Maurice put up her eyeglasses. 

“ How v strange,” criedshe. “My blue silk 
dress that I had made at Worth’s! I should know 
the trimming anywhere, May I venture to ask, Miss 
Harper, if you order your dresses from Worth ?’’ 

Leo turned searlet, but she clung bravely to the 
anchor of truth, 

“No,” she said, although every pulse in her body 
tingled with mortification; “I am only a school- 
teacher, and can afford no such extravagance as 
that. I bonght -it second-hand of Mademoiselle 
Hortense Chénier, No. — Rotherward Street.” 

“ My maid!” cried Mrs, Maurice. ‘‘ And she stole 
it, from me—all the time pretending, the hypocritical 
thing, that the packing-case which contained it was 
lost on the voyage!” 

Mr, Maurice burst out ppaghing. 

“ That comes of your foreign French maids,’’ said 


al 


he. 

While. Leo felt her face glow, with burning 
scarlet, 

“I—I am yery sorry,’ said. she. 
not consider it my fault?” 

“Oh, notat.all,” said Mrs, Maurice, “Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have spoken of it, but, you see 1 was so 
taken by surprise, Pray, wear the dregs. It is so 
becoming to you.” 

Bat Leo did not remain long. She felt as if every 
one in the room must know that she was wearing a 
second-hand dress, stolen from its.owaoer! Andtne 
fact, now for the first time ascertained, that Mr, 
Maurice was a married man, had seemed to take the 
sparkle and effervescence out of her life. 

She.went home early and cried herself to sleep. 
The next morning she sent back the dress to Mrs. 
Maurice, with a noté of apology. 

And she has beey a wiser girl ever since. 

“If my fortune comes to me,,well and good,’”’ says 
she; “butI shall not go a step out of my way to 
seek it,” A. RB. 


“I hope you do 








OUR COUNTRY VISITOR. 


Suz landed at the ove hotel of our quiet village, 
ona Saturday morning. We noticed her particu- 
larly because she was alone, because she was a 
stranger, and because she was very pretty. She ap- 
peared to be a young lady of two or three-and- 
twenty, slightly above the medium height, of perfect 
form—with large, piercing black eyes, and a wealth 
of raven tresses floating over her shoulders, She 
was habited in a neat and convenient travelling 
dress, ahd as she stepped from the stage-coach to the: 
piazza her movemeuts were supple, though a little 
cramped by her long ride. A large, canvas-covered 
trunk followed her into the hall, and after she had 
been shown into the parlour, the register, with pen 
and ink, was brought for ber signature. She nodded 
pleasantly—nodded with a smile that completely 
captivated the impressible clerk—and then, in a 
very pretty, Italian hand, wrote her name—“ Miss 
Clara Dubois, 

“ As I am alone, and a stranger, I ought, perhaps, 
to say just a word of myself. y mother is not 
living. My father and I have lately returned froma 
tour, and 1 have sought this quiet retreat while he 
prepares our house, If he can leave his business he 
may, in the course of a few weeks, come after 

° , 


The good host was grateful for the information, 
and was very glad the young lady had honoured his 
house with her presence. 

He would do what he could to make her stay com- 
fortable and agreeable. 

Very soon Miss Dubois became acquainted with 
the guests of the house, and proved herself as intel- 
ligent and entertsining as she was pretty. 

She played well upon the pianoforte, but did not 
sii 


ng. 
She played chess, too, though there was only one 
party in the house to play with her. 

The days passed on, and Miss Dubois walked much 
on and about the village. 





She seemed interested in the place, and spoke 
favourably of all that she saw. 

Her usual walking-habit was a dress of black silk, 
and a jaunty Swiss hat, and very few men met her 
in the street who did not turn to take a second view. 

Boarding at the hotel was Mr. Aaron Huntley. 
He kept the principle store in the village, and was 
also our post-master. He was a man of five-and- 
forty, rotund and good-looking, and had been a 
widower ten years. He was a tender-hearted man, 
albeit a little self-sufficient and important; but he 
was impressible and gallant, and he could upbend to 
the soiter sex. In fact, he quietly enjoyed what he 
conceived to be his power over the marriageable 
young ladies of the village ; and a certain power he 
did certainly possess, for in addition to his passably 
good looks he was wealthy—that is, wealthy as 
compared with other people in the village. He had 
been & successful trader, and he had been careful of 
money, which he worshipped, 

And it was Mr, Huntley who played chess with 
Miss Dubois. He was a very fair player, and she 
was skilful. Sometimes he came off winner, though 
it is doubtful if he realised that his occasional victory 
was through the kind sufferance of his fair antago- 
nist. And so the village storekeeper and the pretty 
visitor became warm friends, and’ it came at length 
that almost every eveuing found them at the chess. 
board, 

Let it not be thought that Mr. Huntley was the 
only man who sought the society of Miss Dubois. 
A score, at least, of the youug men of tie village 
were very attentive, She was kind and gracious to 
all, but she plainly showed that the substantial 
merchant was her favourite. With him she went to 
® picnic, and with him she went to church, where 
she was among the most devout of the worshippers. 

Yes, she was certainly fond of the company of 
Mr. Huntley, aud it is noi to be wondered-at that he 
should become fond of her. She was pretty, she was 
witty, she was intelligent, and she had strong 
common sense ;,and, furthermore, she was young and 
buoyaut. What more could he ask in a wife? If 
he tuought,.of dower, her conversation of herself had 
convinced him that her father was wealthy. 

One evening Aaron Huntley came from the par- 
lour, where he had been playing chess, radiant. 
He had proposed, and had been accepted. He 
mauaged to keep the sweet, blissful secret for 
foursand-twenty hours, aud then he let it out to 
the landlord, and was. congratulated. He walked 
as one who treads the air, He was smiling and 
gracious to his customers, and even generous, 

“Of course,’ whispered Clara, with her head 
upon Mr, Huutley’s shoulder, ‘we cannot be married 
until my father comes. I have written to him, and 
told him all.” 

Yes—he knew she had written, for on that very 
day he had mailed the letter, addressed to ‘Col. 
Charles H, Dubgis.”’ 

* And,”’ pursued Clara, with emotion, “I know 
he will like you. He has been a kind and indulgent 
papa to me,” 

“I hope he will like me, darling.’’ 

© Oh, I know he will, You will be content to 
wait till he comes ?’’ 

“ Yes, though it is happiness deferred.” 

“Ah! Aaron, do you think you will always love 
me ag now ?”’ 

“ Always, dearest!” And he pressed her to his 
bosom in the exuberance of his affection. 

After this Miss Dubois was much in her playful 
Lappy way; she assisted often at the post-office, 
which was a square room partitioned off, in one 
corner of the building. 

And so the days went on, and Aaron Huntley was 
certainly the happiest man in the village. But one 
morning @ thunder-clap fell upon him. He went to 
hig store and found the rear door ajar. He went to 
his safe and found that it had been opened, and the 
money taken—the savings of years! 

In anticipation of his marriage, Mr. Huntley haa 
thought of purchasing a house, and he had drawn 
one thousand pounds from the bank in a neighvours 
ing town for that purpose. Then he had six hunt 
dred pounds laid aside for the purchase of gouds for 
the fall trade; and in addition to this there had 
been about four hundred pounds of governmen- 
money in his keeping. It was just at the close of a 
postal quarter, and post masters of several 
adjacent villages, having no safes of their own, had 
entrusted their returns to his hands, So that full 
two thousand pounds had been stolen from the safe. 

For atime Huntley was like one distracted, but 
he had sense enough to make his loss known at once 
to the deputy sheriff, and the officor, with a posse, 
was soun onthe search. It had been an adroit rob- 
bery, and in the outset the searchers had no possible 
clue... Both the lock of the door and the lock of the 
safemust have been picked by skilful hands, for 
neither of them was injured in the least, 
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Mise:Dubois wasearly at the-store, and when slie 
had heard of her lover's: Jos# she» endeavoured to 
cousole hiax, 

“Don's worry, dearest,” sheisaid. ‘Wher my 
father'comes | can help you, If this loss cripples 
you): it shall-only be forva time,” 

“ But, Clara, 1 wouldmot have it appear that I 
married you: for your —” 

“ Naughty many bus! Will-you notlet ms love 
you a litle?” 

What could he say more? 

Evening came, but. not not a trace of the burglar. 
The sheriff had hit two or three possible trails; but 
they had led'to no success. 

Ou:the morrow he would set forth again, hoping 
that,.meantime, he might receive favourable answer 
to some of the numerous telegrams he had sent 
off. 

When the stage arrived thabevening anold gentle- 
man, with white hair and beard, sad wearing an 
enormous pair of green 8 les, wae helped out, 
aud, leaniug beavily'upon bis stout oaken staff, hob- 
bled into the hall. 

He signed his name upon the register, ina tremu- 
lous, straggling band: 

* Dr. Seth Bumpus; N, Y.” 

When the tea-bell sounded, he stood in the hall, 
and watched while the guests entered the supper- 
Toom, 

The landlord: came to wait upon him. 

‘Landlord, who is that youug lady who just: went 
in with your store-keeper ?” 

“ Phat is Mise Dubois.” 

“lthoughtso, Egad, her father and I were old 
friends, and [ have-petted herere now. I wish you 
wouid let me havea seat opposite her at table, and 
see if she: will recognize me,” 

“‘ Oertainby.” 

Aad Dr. Bumpus was seated directly opposite the 
fair visitor. 

If he watched her sharply, and studied her care- 
fully, sue did not notice it; for at the beginning of 
the meal she was very busy talking with her com- 
pauion, aad when ehe found leisure to look around, 
her vis-4-vis: bad concluded his study, and was 
watchful only of his plate, 

When the meal was finished, Miss Dubois took Mr. 
Huntley’s arm, end retired to the parlour, aud 
presentiy afterwards the white-haired man named 
Doctor Bumpus followed them, ‘he first two had 
seated themselves upon a sofa, and the latter took 
seat iw a chair between them and the door; and 
at the sametime a stout, dark-faced man, in a 
free-aud-casy suit of blue flannel, had stopped upon 
the threshold, and was standing in the open door- 
way. 

Miss Dubois saw these two men—saw the positions 
they had taken—and her teeth: vame together with a 
snap, end her lips were compressed and pale. 

“Sir,” she said, addressing the white-baired man, 
“you stare at measthough you had met me before.’’ 
And as she spoke ber right hand stole down by her 
side towards the pocket of her dress. 

* Look, my dear, and see if you don’t remember 
me” With this the white wig was lifted off, the 
green spectacles and the white beard removed, re— 
vealing a compuct, sinewy, keenseyed man of about. 
forty. 

On the next instant Miss Dubois had « pistol in 
her hand, and was cocking it; but the man in the 
chair, and the mau at the door, had both been watch- 
ful of her, 

They were upon her before she could do any mis- 
ehief and aiter a sharp, furious struggle—a struggle 
in which the two strong men had severe work to do 
@ pair of rachetirons were upon her wrists. 

Mr. Huntley for the second time that day had been 
thunder-struck—so completely struck that all power 
of defending his promised wife was lost to him, and 
he did noveven recover his power of speech until 
the ignoble irons had been suapped upor her wrists. 

* Inthe name of merey,” he at length gasped, 
“why do you treat a lady tirus'?”’ 

“A lady! ‘That’s good! Say, you are Aaron 
Huntley, ain’t ye ?’”’ 

“ Yea, sir.” 

* and wae robbed last nig ht ?” 

*+ Ye~es, sit.” 

“ Well, Lam Captain Joyce, of the New York de- 
tective force, aud this fair companion of yours hast 
been giving me considerable of a waltz lately, as ‘he 
can tell you.” 

Lia He 2”? 

“* Yes, sir—he, Didn't ye ever hear of ove Jolin 
Ropert, otherwise called Liverpvol ?” 

**£ have read in the papersof« tig reward having 
been offered for Liverpool Jaek;’’ answered Mr. 
Huntley, wonderingly. 

“Well,” returued Captain Joyee, “here we have 
him,as large as life, aud he would be fall as natural 
ii it wasu’t for this feminine masquerade. Oh, he’s 


! @ keow one, be is, sir; bat I fancy we'll sing him a 
song of Sing Sing now, and, if I ain’t greathy:out, 
we'll find your lost:money*for you.” 

And so Aaron Huntley lost a wife; but he re 
gained his two thousand pounds, though it was a 
long, long time before he regained anything like® his 
old. pride and self-eomplacency ; for he had, indeed, 
for four weeks, been wasting the love of his tender 
heart upon one of the most accomplished rogues-that 
ever crossed the Atiantic. G@. W. T. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


THERE was a proud coldness'in- Wenna’s face that 
could well have been termed sulkiness'by those who 
only judged ber by ordinary aud plebeian rales. 

“Lord Delmore, you have certainly been very 
candid as to the past. You have been more anxious 
perhaps for yourself than for me in the matter)” she 
returced, bitterly. ‘ May I ask what yow intend’ or 
wish for the future, now thet your father’s death has 
left you free toact for yourself?” 

He looked at her with a calm, self-reliant air, that, 
against her will and wish, won on her admiration. 

“ | intend to sacrifice all for hovour, Wenna. I have 
ruin staring me in the face. | know that I shall 
soon have to leave the oli home of my ancestors 
‘and let it pass to strangers,” he returned, firmly. 
“But still I shall have no feeling of self-reproach, 
and lean suffer everything bat that with courage 
and patience.” 

Weunw writhed under the unintentional re- 


proach, 

Ste knew: that Gladys was earning and justly 
earning the love and the admiration of that noble 
nature, of tle man whom she loved with all the 
exacting intensity of her nature. 

Sue hated her. She luted herself. She was in - 
capable-of the self-sacrifice aad love that had been 
the maiuspring of her sister’s conduet amd had 
won Cecil's ‘Heart. Ai 

And yet she coald have triumphed at the moment: 
had sheseen them both in the last stage of misery, 
if that misery bad separated them both for ever. 

Pride alone ssved ter from an oatbarst of the pas- 
sions that boiled within. 

“| ought to thank you, I seppose, for’ your con- 
sideration, Lord Delmore,”’ she said. “ It is very kind 
to take a vantage of my father’s state to undeceive 
meas to any syupathy or affection I might have 

d ‘you professed for me. However, it is well 
that I should kuow I am pertectly free, as in case 
of my beimg put. in possession of the fortune my 
father intends for me [ snail have no compuno- 
tion as to the course I may be foolishly inclined to 
take.” 

A furtive smile played on Cocil’s grave features 
She was scarcely equal to the game she was playing 
where one so superior in intellect and strength was 
concerned, 

“I thank Heaven most honestly if what you imply 
is true, Wena,” he said, “If you have no more 


and fast frieuds even yet, or at any rate not enewies, 
as [ feared. I can endure all wheu [ suifer alone— 
or with one who is in fall sympathy with me in 
heart,” he said, in a tone of such tenderness as went 
to Wenna’s heart with a bitter, jealous pang. 

She bowed coldly to bis fervent thanksgiving. 
“Phat is all anderstood now,” she said, “and 
Lady Euith has kiadly assured me of a shelter her, 
till Tcan make other and more pernianent arrange 
meats it is better to drop all reference tothe subject" 
What little you may necessarily see of me, Lord: 
Delmore, will only be as a courtesy to your sister's 

guest and your own relative.” 

* You need not fear me, Wenna,” he said, gravely, 
“the task I have performed has béen a very un- 
gracious ove, but I could not in honour deceive you, 
when I was free to act.” 

Wenna gave a slight, scornful smile. 

“One question, Lord Delmore, and I have done. 
Do you suppose I shall be my poor fatuer’s heiress if 
he should oe a victim to’ this horrid malady ;” she 
asked, fixing her eyes keenly on him. “I mean 
that Oscar must certainly be the beir unless the 
entail is cut off~wuicu 1 am certain has not been 
done yet.’* 





Cecil looked half-bewildered by the question, then 


“ Winifred Wynne,” “ One Sparkle of'Gold,” ete, ee. 


affection for me than [ have for you we may be true | sigh 





as its possible purport flashed ‘upon him: the in- 
dignant blood rashed:up in his:hesd, 

“Your brother is ‘only too likely to: be 
disqualified, Miss Vandeleut;” he replied, “from 
holding ‘aay such property, And if Sir Lewis has 
—which is: very probable—made a will in your 
favour, then you will certainly take the whole, 
under suolrcircumstances—which Heaven avert,” he 
added, with farvent solemnity. 

Wenna did not quite say “Amen,” but she in- 
clined her head in her haughtyy cold manner, that 
me conveyed any Meaning to be interpreted by 

ere. 

And then, with # somewhat subdued mion, she 
walked fromthe room. 

No one saw her for the next hour; ‘no one would 
have been admitted to her closed cliamber. 

But’ the agony of passionate, resentinl sobs and 
the bitter, jeatous mortification that gailed her very 
heart’s core—till her very existence seemed a burden 
to her—was a sufficient punishment for all that 
Oscar or Gladys had suffered. 

And Sir Lewis'himselfcould-scarcely have deemed 
her desertion of him in) his-need was not fully and 
painfully atoned’ for by hie favourite onild. 

Lady Edith in hen own: calm,- self-controlled 
sadness could scarcely comprehend that violent and 
selfish grief which itself in her visitor’s 
wan face and the darit cloud roand the large eyes, 
which had shed floods of hot and uurefreshing 
tears, 


‘ne weeks: had’ worn sadly for ‘the lonely 
prisoner; Oscar Vandeleur; albeit he had been treated 
with perhaps greater lenity and indulgence than 
would have-been shown to some less urgently com- 
mended to the mercy of the.offivials. 

He was permi ‘to receive letters under the 

ons, to have books and writing 
materials, and evemmewspapers, as a means of 
lightening his weary imprisonment and deep and 
remorseful gloom. 


g bo 
It was wholesome-diacipline eanes for the way- 
ward and impetuous son of cold and bitter 
— Oscar pondered oo. hie past life till its 

aspect assumed more ju rtions and the 
relative blame that. attached to hinaalf. 

Most at least if not all of his present:evil and 

had been brought, on by, his own wild 
recklessness; and though he did.not plead guilty to 
the heavier charge, to the impradence and the 
extravagance which laced him in the powarof 
his enemies he had no delance to urgei. 

Oscar was. fast lene ee of unselfish 
gratitude for the, dev love. that watched 
over him, and to pardon even that terrible and 
maine hate which had cast.a blight over his: wiole 


The time. was now ; when ho, might 
reasonably og Aig ge Ay: eof wey 3. se 

rieve granted ’ ev me oor 
sonal of the cllldlala entered with the glightest 
appearance of news in his mien or with papers: in 
his hand, the unhappy prisoner’s heart throbbed 
violently and slmont beyond his power to control. 
Then when on one cold winter’s morning there. were 
the sound of voices and the bustle of more. steps 
than2the usual tramp of the official, Oscar’s hands 
clasped strongly, and his lips were fixed to. master 
any a wg which the next moment might bring 
to his lips. 

But the annoutrcement made by the warder was 
certainty most ke 

“fhe Princess Claude de Loraiue, sir!” 

Then came & female figure, which, though some- 
what changed, was yet one dear and familiar te his 
t and his heart. 


And yet not so—it was the bride of another—it 
was one all lost to him forever if that. terrible 
announcement was trae. 

Edith advaneed to him with-s grave, sweet air, 
that might well have calme? and silenced any 
reproach or persurbation’on his part. 

“Q-car, my dear brother—cousin,””’ she said, holi- 
ing out both her hands ; “1 wished to come myself 
and give you the good and evil tidings thatyou 
must be to. You will like to hear them from my 
lips better than a stranger’s, would:you not?’ she 
added 


“T had rather have sentences of death from you 
than life from any one else, Edith !’’ he exclaimed, 
fervently. ‘You are the sole load-star, the sole 
sunshine of my gloomy heart.” 
va Hush, Oseart youmustnot speak in that way 
now,” said Edith, gravely, ‘‘I.am-a'wife, Oscar, 
and, te a good and noble man: who-deserves my 


allegiance and .my truth. Bat it. was, I will confess, 


a marriage not.of my own free.choice. It was one 
tat I contraeted fram.other reasons. than affection. 
But Claude knows it, aud. please Heaven he wil: 
never repent the trust he bas. placed in meso loa; 
as life lasts,” she continued, earnestly, “ You.wi. 
help me, Oscar, you will do your part in forgettin; 
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the t, and in learning to feel to each other as 
db » and» sister: im: heart,. less. 
 Deeta sere eon daapaiciog tinh 

Oscar gave a ft 

The ‘blow was a: shatp:and!sudden,one, but his 
noble nature responded to fe speeaiaeh he at last 
spoke in: fitm, .calm.tove, which Edith.well com- 
prehended:in-its noble effort. 

“ Ipowilli not befor long, dear, kind. Edith, that I 
shall thawe the opportunity of obeying, end deserving 
your gentle behest,, But I-willstrive to become 
more worthy of the interest J te take, in the affeo- 
tion you once felt for me, . Yes, Bay did loye me— 
was itnot so? you were true-in that, Edith.” 

** Yes, Oscar, yes, she replied. "YE did 
from my very heart, and. 1. shall. never haps 
know such ion, again; still it;must be con- 
quered, it must be all ‘crushed down now. We 
will speak no more of the pain and the and I 
will give you the happier tidings I bring.”’ 

“ Osear, your name is vindicated so far as the 
crime. you are accused of ig in question. Ernest 
Valletort has been found.in a miserable and dying 
state. from. ® consumption brought. on by his own 
evil life. And he has confessed to being at any rate 
the instrument in your ruin, and cleared your inno- 
cence from the stain cast.on it.” 

“Benest Valletort? Merciful Heaven! Who 
could believe such black villany in one like him !” 
gasped Oscar—horror for the moment over-mastering 
the delicious sense of safety and relief.” 

“ Oscar, there were others at. work.. I fear that a 
miserable plot.to ruin-you was at the bottom of his 
conduct,” said Edith.sadly. “But of that I would 
not speak, more than to tell youI believe the nows 
of the forgery was communicated to Mr. Bradley by 
the agents who had led Mr. Valletort on in his tem 
tation of yourself. And though it ended so differently 
from your terrible and t refusal. to 
complete your marriage with Miss Bradley, still the 
ruin and the disgrace would eventually, have been 
brought home to you in any case.” 

* You allude to my father.. It was his wretched 

that dogged my steps,” said. Oscar, with a flash 
of his old impetuous passion and resentment.’’ 

“ Oscar, your father bas been on.the very brink of 
death. He hasbeen only saved by your sister Gladys 
in her heroiam.and-love. He-is even. now deprived. 
of sight, perhaps for life. He is surely sufficiently 

upished for his sin,’’ returned Edith, with. gentle 
nity in her mien. 

a ew is an-angel,” exelaimed Oscar with eager’ 


“ Then will you not try and emulate her, Oscar ?”” 
said the young. princess, reproachfully,. ‘‘He bas 
been injured also. He has been. victim like your- 
self, simply. because he took his stand by you:in your’ 
trouble. It isfor you to repay him— you inot,, 
by the sacrifice of own. sentiments, Oscar ?” 

The young man. hid his face im his hands. 

He» would you? What.do.you.sek?” he.said) 
at-length. 

“ Lask-for your fol and free forgiveness of the! 
injuries your father may have done you,’’ she replied. 
“ And that you-will retarn, good: for. evil, and thus 
heap coals of fire on his. head. Oscar,go to him,, 
bid bim forget, as you will, the miserable past and! 
ressive you se his son, to cheer snd support hig last: 


years. 

“And be repulsed with scorm as if I only thought 
of: the inberitanee I was..so near losing,” said the 
young maa, bitterly. 

“ Oscar, meke the essay., Be noble in. your deli- 
verancs. [ will never forget that- you. proved. so: 
worthy of all I believed te-be,, though for aw 
brief space your genial, nature was checked by 


the terrible gloom which hung over you,’’ said. the | he 


princess, eager! 
The straggle wae severe. 
aoe whole instincts were against such eonces~ 


His-whole feelings to hie father were so filled with 
bitter reference to his: very name thatthe ides. of 
offering to him» the duty.aud affection of a.son was 
like turning « tidel river back to its source, 

He knew that he had deeply etréd. and that others! 
hed been drawn into hie misery and, rain. from love 
and generous devotion to him. — 

lt was enough that he could. wie his own self 

atone for the past, and that his image would 
live in the memory of Eilish:without 4 stain. on.its! 

“It shall bess you wish. If Lever-have the epper- 
tawity, if I boadmitied:to my father's presence: as a 
sow should: be, then I will humble my¢elf. a8 even’ 
Youwouldapprove, E:iivn,” hersaid.: “Gladys and- 
you shall: wot have shietded me withiyour love in 
vain.  Teehall conquer hat inany heart as well ss in 
ies he went on; eayerly, pressing the hand she 
ex . ‘ . 


“Then my errand is done andI must leave you 
now, Oscar,” she said. ‘‘ May you find as worthya 
bride for you as Prince Claude is a trae and le 
husband to me, and then our lives may be happy, 
even though apart from eastother. Try to give your 
love to some One elsey,Osear; there are many who 
will deserve and retarmait,”” 

“No, Edith, neverj?” eeeaid, firmly, ‘“ that is im: 
possible, even at yourtbidding, The horrors of that 
bridal are too ager a for me ever to dare 
again such misery. © but you—no one but you 
can ever be end I will never stand at 


the altar unlessmyrhemmt is given with.my"iteed,’’ 


he went 5 Bia, 
trast herself teoepewit, she 
P hand over hemwyes for a 
irrpressible teat;aad then 
Me i a fervent pressare of his 
udiw-lalt-audible “ Heaven blessyou; Oscar,” 
parted-frou: bis»prison 


room. 


cemwee ORE TER LVIT. . 
“GiaeYS, ory child, where have teem? It 
rooms abaya long. while aot > aig ieaiabe, 
and you Him 


that I ought not to venture 

to conmpliatin:. r in which I 

neglected: z Lewis: Vande- 

leur kaowm step of! hi daughter sounded 
near itt 

The-sufférer was fast recovering strength new his 

iron constitution was rallying from the’ severity of 


scotirg® from. whittled suffered had failed to 
utterly p ‘ ; 

But the one -af n itleft behind. waenot: 
yet removed. 

“ Blind! blind! blind!” was often and oftew the 
muttering’ of his lips when he believed himself 
alone, avid, to do him justiew, ittmight well apply in 
the sad plaiut to his mental: as well as his bodily 
affliction, ‘ 
ym of ‘soft hand as she sat down by hie 
chair. 

“ Dear feathery liave been detained,” she'said. “I 
would not haverrematinetteo long only that.a—a per- 
son cam@tosee me,and—and, my dear father. to ask 
whether om govover to poor Mr. Rawleigh’s place 
and listen to: the: the paper that was left 
for thé twe *s care,” she went 
on, as her father’s lips quivered at.the recollestions 
thus called forth. 

“ Alas! alas! my child).it oughtto have been that 
I showkdhave accompanied you to sash: ol 
he said, » Bie itis. well. I was 
negl ‘you iu the days when: I should have 
played « father’s part, and now I am denied thie pri- 
vilege of fulfilling my natural duties. Yous, yes, it ie 
a just retribution,’’ he wailed, sadly. 

“No, no—do not pierce my very heart by such 
useless.regrets, dearest father,” she returned. “Only 
tell me whether I may go. It does seem s most 
useless ceremony. I can only suppose it is because: 
you. are Idid aside that they think I onght to be 

ent,” 

Sir Lewis did not reply to the suggestion. 

He only uttered the monosyliable ‘* Go.” 

Gladys did.not dispute the fiat. 

Perhaps she had some faint inkling of his feelings 
on the subject, . 

In any case she pressed his thin hand to her lips 
in token of submission, and the topic was then dis- 

issed 


m . 
Sir Lewis.epoke again after an interval, 
“ Gladys, do you know that your brother fs safe ?” 
asked, 


““ Thauk Heaven for it, dear father, I had some 
brief tidings of the trath,”” she replied, quietly. 

“ And the low-born villain who wished to foist his 
|) daughter on our ancient tree is well punished,” re~ 
sumed Sir Lewis. “He will lose some thousands, 
and I cannot pity him. Had it not been for his low- 
born.ambition Oscar would have come to his. senses 
long.ago, But yet—but yet, why blame others when 
I am so guilty ?” he continued, in a subdued tone. 
, “ We ave all too guilty in Heaven's ight for such 
reproach,” said the girl, solemnly. ‘And it does 
seem to me that it, is a species of degradation if any 
one..can.venture to say he has been a sufferer by a 
Vandeleur.” 

Sir. Lewis flushed et. the words, but he did not 


) reply. 

»». Perhaps, they. eonjured up too much pain and re- 
proach, to his. mind. ' 

_» “My: child, in any case I thank Heaven that your 
} life ‘has.been:spared in all the perils it has been ex- 


posed.to,”’ he. continued. ‘Iu future days, Gladys, 
) You'may at least remember, for one soothing thought 
in your heart, that. you have saved an uoworthy 





) brother and father:from death at your own sore peril, 


the sheek it had sustwined, and even the terrible ™ 


Gladyw drew near him, so that he could feel’ the’) gis 


Heaven is just. It will requite according to our 
deeds, and, so far as you are concerned, my daughter, 
there will be « flood of sunshine to radiate the gloom 
and the sadness of your earlier life. Heaven will 
take care of itsown. Heaven does,” he continued, 
reverently raising his sightiess eyes. 

And Gladys pressed the thin fingers and re-echoed 
his fervent thanksgiving and prayer. 

* . . * + 


** At last the time fixed by my latewlient and friend 
has arrived,” observed Mr. Tufton,turning round on 
the small group admitted in thediewing-room of 
“the Court,” where Mr. Brooke Rawheighhad lived 
and died, 

There was the discontented relati¥e-tliere were 
others of the deceased’s kin—auwdi’ there: was Mr. 
Seymour, as the more prominent isdividuslseof the 


party. 
Gladys Vandeleur was in a moreseulidedipart of 


the room from the rest. 

She sat closely veiled in a large Glisie Byrtlie: fire, 
the housekeeper from the hall standtingdipastomdance 
behind her young mistress, ani watehing:jemiously 
every look and word that could sfféet lee dar- 


ling. 

"Phere was a dead silence, only brolembyre kind 
of grunt from the discontented kis lied 
decided annoyance at the necessitgef assembling 
once again for the coveted information. 

Mr, Tufton held up the packet iam Wie-fimed! and 
A his p h 





nr 
“There can: ket. 
is: the identical ome that was: sealed — gen- 
one of whom is-here te-dayyand the other 
unfortunately absent from: severe illiess,. but who is 
represented. by his eldest formertythe be- 
trothed bride of the déceased’ Mix. Rawieigh.” 
bowed assent, and the lawyer resamedi. 


the contents with your good leave.” 
And suiting the action to the-deed he tome open 


envelope and began : 

« T,. Brooke Rawleigh, do, inthe fall end deliberate 
aculties, give and bequeath the whole. 

ed 

to. Gladys Vandeleur, eldest. daugliter of Lewis 
Vandeleur of the Hill, om the: sole-comiitiomthat she 
is not-married nor betrothed at the-end offa twelve - 
mouth from the dateof my death; atwhich period I 
order this:codicil to be opened and read. This ie 
algo. subject to the subjoined legavies of five thousand 

first 


paar emg 
uudred powads 


which I leave the estates and personal property 
my betrothed bride, Gladys Vandeleur, that I only 
wished to prove to the world, as well as my own be- 
lief, how true and how pnre is her nature and how 
leal to her faith whereshe ha@ionce pledged her 
troth,’” 

And then the signature and the witnesses were 
affixed at the bottom of the paper, so as to leave no 
doubt of its genuineness and its truth. 

There was a deep and gloomy silence, broken only 
by the irresistible sob of Gladys at the touching 

roof of the noble and deep affection of the man sie 
hed shrunk from so painfully as her lover. 

There was tuen a deep growl of dissatisfaction 
fromthe relatives, only broken by some degree of 
softened. satisfaction at the legacies bequeathed 1v 
them, and s rapid exodus ftom the room of those wiio 
were least concerned in the will and testament. 

_ Mr. Seymour came up to Gladys with a gentle and 
paternal air. 

“Dear young lady,” he said, “ you have indeed 
richly merited this reward. It is no secret in the 
county how great-has been your devotion and bravery 
ia more than one instance where your life has been 
at:steke, and. it is but fitting justice that you should 
be..repaid for so rare and unselfish a proof of 
love and of woman’s courage, May it be completed 
by a more cougenial happiness,” he went on, with « 


playful smile, ‘and wealth only gild the. welcome fet- 


tere of Love and. Hymen.” 

And witha kiadly clasp of the hand he left. the 
astonished and agitated girl to her own bewildered 
yet happy thoughts, 

“ Oscar!—Oecil!’’ were the names that rose to her 


The wealth. that was now poured, as it were, in 
her lap, was only precious so. far as it affected 
others, and, if it proved too late, then the golden 
shower sould turn to ashes iu her heart. 

There was but.one more hali-sweet, half-saddening 
daty to perform, 

(To be continued.) 
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[SAD THOUGHTS.” ] 


SIDE BY SIDE- 





JanutT WILMINGTON had danced until she was tired. 
She escaped from the importunities of her numerous 
admirers and took refuge in one of the smaller 
rooms devoted to the elderly people, who preferred 
ecards and punch to watching their juniors circle 
round like so many whirling dervishes and running 
the risk of having their toes trodden on by the un- 
apologizing youth of the present geveration. 

It was the height of the summer season at 
Biarritz; the lovely place was crowded with wan- 
derers from every Christian land under the sun ; and 
to-night’s ball— given in the Casino, to do honour to 
eome Russian grand duke—was felt by everybody to 
be the culmination of the last month’s gaieties. 

A sudden sense of weariness had come over Janet, 
perhaps mental rather than physical. Even her most 
abject slaves were forced to admit that she was 
somewhat capricious and changeful; and she had 
passed with her usual abruptness from the highest 
possible spirits to a mood in which valses became a 
drug, partners insupportable, and the lights and 
laughing voices @ nuisance that was half an aggra- 
vation, half a torture to her excited nerves. 

So she retreated into the pretty octagon salon, 
where the knots of card-players sat. Her chaperon, 
old Lady Hammersley, was there, ensconced in a 
comfortable nook, engaged in a game of piquet with 
an ancient Austrian officer, whose French sounded 
like a ion of , and who held himself 
so rigidly erect that Janet had an uncomfortable idea 
that his military coat must be lined with sheei-iron, 
It might have been possible to break him in two, but 
he certainly could not be bent on any terms. 

Janet stopped for a few seconds behind Lady 
Hanmmersley’s chair, spoke a pleasant word to her 
friend, and was sneezed at by the old general, who 
laboured under the delusion that he had addressed 








her in Parisian French and paid her a charming 
compliment into the bargain. 

“Tam too busy winning the unfortunate general’s 
francs to pay any attention to you, my dear,” said 
Lady Hammersley, looking up at her with an affec- 
tionate smile. 

“‘ But I don’t want any attention,” returned Janet, 
listlessly, patting her friend’s shoulder with her 
little gloved hand, just to soften her speech by that 
show of amiability. 

Lady Hammersley knew the tone, and perceived 
instantly that Janet hatirushed into one of her in- 
tractable moods when she was best left alone ; so, 
like a wise woman, she devoted herself to her game 
and said no more. She was rewarded by haying 
Janet pat her shoulder a second time and whisper : 

“You are the best old dear in the world! I shall 
get human again before long, and then I'll be nice 
and reasonable.” 

“Reasonable you will never be,” laughed Lady 
Hammersley. “So don’t make promises which you 
and 1 know must remain unfulfilled. Now go about 
your business, aud don’t stand here, distracting the 
general, There are young men enough for you to 
victimize. He is my prey now.” / 

The general spluttered dreadfully in his effort to 
assure them that he was the victim of both, and 
Janet escaped before he had finished. 

She passed on into the great promenoir, which 
serves as a place for people to take exercise on rainy 
days. It was just sufficiently lighted to be pleasant; 
odorous with the fair blossoms that filled the stands 
in the centre; agreeably cool, too, for the great 
windows were ali ajar, But the night was so warm 
that even Continental people did not dread the air, 
and those who were not dancing had deserted the 
room for the great terrace outside, and Janet could 
proceed to imagine herself on a desert island, if it 
was any comfort to her so to do. 

She walked on to one of the windows and took her 
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stand there. Thé Casino is bailt on a ledge of rocky 
overhanging the sea. Janet could look ont across 
the limitless sweep of waters lighted by the glory of 
the August moon, The tide was coming in; the 
waves rushed up, their foam-crested tops biazing like 
molten jewels, and broke the sands with a low 
murmur of complaint, wh the distant billows 
echoed back in hoarse shouts. The music from the 
ball-room mingled with the voice of the ocean; the 
orchestra was playing one of Strauss’s mad valses, 
aud its weird melodies sounded to Janet’s morbid 
fancy like a despairing wail. 

U ly, she made a lovely picture as she 
‘tood there, resting one arm upon the window sil 8 
her profile turned toward any one who might have 
entered, and her thin white draperies floating about 
like a cloud. 

She was very beautiful, albeit somewhat cold and 
indifferent; but nobody ever denied her beauty or 
eould resist her charms when she chose to exercise 
them. She could talk brilliantly, aud be wovderfully 
fascinating when in the humour; bat she had @ bad 
habit, frequently, of looking through or over her 
admirers at something far off, and unknown, which 
was horribly exasperating to masculine vanity, 

Janet Wilmington had been several years on the 
Continent. She might have bought a title a dozen 
times had she chosen, for she possessed a fortune so 
huge that, with my slight faculty for figures, I could 
uot pretend to cotint the cyphers even of her income. 
But, so far, she had not seen fit to purchase the title 
and its incumbrance—some Derby-ruitied English 
lord, or absynthe-drinking Frnach marquis, or vam- 
pire-faced Italian prince. 

It was a constant source of astonishment to the 
“world,” and somewhat of a dissapointment to her 
friend Lady Hammersley, that she had'not fulfilled 
a mission so evidently her duty in her double charac- 
ter of a beauty and an heiress. 

Lady: Hammersley bad made her acquaintance a 
long while before, while travelling with her late 
husband Sir John. The two ladies were genuinely 
fond of one another, and a lasting friendship had 
sprung up between them. 

Lady Wilmington was seven-and-twenty, though 
even the severest female censor would have taken off 
nt least five years in attempting to decide upon her 


age. 

Until she was out of her teens she had known very 
little of what is called society ; almost her whole life 
having been spent in a quiet country home. 

Her mother had been an invalid, and Janet's girl- 
hood was devoted'to her. But the suffering woman 
was at last mercifully allowed to lay down her 
burden of illness and pain and’ go away to her rest. 
Then Janet’s uncle, her mother’s brother, died, too, 
and left his vast’ wealth to his niece, on condition 
that she should take his name, Wilmington; and 
that, in case she married, and hada son, that son 
should also keep the name. , 

When her mourning was over the heiress went 
out from her retreat, She had no relatives left, and 
made few friends for whom she cared deeply ; 80, a 
couple of years before the time of which I am writ- 
fing, ehe yielded to Lady Hammersley’s entreaties, 
and took up her home with her. Janet’s friend had 
been a widow for some time; so the’ pair’ were 
perfectly free to follow their own whims. They 
travelled far and wide, from Russia to Syria, from 
Greece to Denmark, working as‘ hard as only 
travellers do, and enjoying and appreciating every- 
thing as pilgrims ought. Then, this last spring, 
Lady Hammersley had taken Janet to London, 
presented her in triumph, and May Fair went down 
in the dust, at the feet of the beautiful young heiress. 
But you must remember that it was gold-dust. 

Is she thinking of those social successes to-night, 
as she stands gazing out over the moonlit sea, her 
great brown eyes misty with strange thoughts, and 
her glorious mouth set firm and hard, as if fearing 
that, should its haughty curve once be allowed to 
relax, the pride might change to an expression of 
such sadness and pain that all who looked would 
pity her? And Janet would rather die the oruelleat 
death that perverted human ingenuity could invent 
than live to be pitied. 

She has borne a great deal of anguish in her life, 
and borne it bravely. She can bear as much more, 
she often tells herself; bear anything Fate, in its 
seemingly wanton harshness, may choose to send, 
except pity! Never that! 

Those pretty society triumphs, bewitching as they 
are to most women of her age, must look | very 
trifling and small to her if it is of them she is 
thinking. Existence must seem very cold and dreary 
to her sight if it is of that. If.she has yielded to 
the spell of some memory, the recollection which 
haunts her must be as galling as an unhealed wound, 
fierce as the fiery smart of an almost mortal burn, 
make her look as she does now. If she is oppressed 
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by the idea that Destiny has some blow nearat han |, 
a feeling which will sometimes, at the most unlikely 
moments, strike those to whom life hag not been 
lenient, then it is certain that, whatever the shook 
may be, she will meet it neither with tears nor 
prayers for mercy. It is painful to see stich an 
expression on a face lovely enough to have served 
as the model for an angel, for it tells of utter lack of 
faith and hope, of a will like iron, a pride like 
Lucifer’s. Fate may crush her, but she will neither 
groan nor. pray, orse than that, she will never 
forgive. 

While she stands there, secure for a little while 
from curious eyes, and so free to give way to the re- 
flections which, from some cause that she cannot 
divine, oppress her this night with a heavier ani 
blacker weight than they have done for years, though 
Heaven knows they are always heavy enough, and 
black enough, the dancing goes merrily on in the 
ball-room. 

There hss been a new arrival too, a gentleman who 
finds many friends and acquaintances delighted to 
offer him co’ greetings, 

This is Harold Payne, likewise a wanderer, who 
has only this day reached Biarritz. 

“Wherever did you spring from, Payne?” the 
English Minister asked, as be shook hands warmly 
with the new comer. 

Even diplomatic nature requires relaxation ; so, 
the genial-hearted old dignitary had followed the rest 
of the Paris world down to this pretty retreat. 

“T never was more surprised in my life! Where’ 
have you been for the last age?” 

“ In Norway and Finland, and all the rest of it,” 
replied Payne. 

**T don’t see why you should have gone there 
when there are so many places much easier for a lazy 
men to get at,” laughed, the Minister. ‘“‘ And you 
area very lazy man.”’ 

“IT was tired 
each morning, year after year ; so I went to discover 
how he looks when he gets up at night.” 

“ Well, I shouldn't have thought you knew enough 
about his morning rising to have grown tired of it,” 


rising 
retorted the minister. ‘Did the sun seem to like 


“T fancied he looked rather sleepy; but it may 
have been myself.” 

“ How delightful to have seen the midnight sun! 
How I envy you Mr. Payne!” cried an English girl, 
who had known the gentleman in Paris, and would 
not have objected to becoming the legitimate sharer 
of his millions, : 

“ How jolly to bea man and go where one pleases !’’ 
she ad with a giggle much too youthful for her 
length, giving utterance to the stereotyped phrase 
young ladies frequently employ when they wish to 
eniey, the doubtiully agreeable reputation of being 
“ 

Payne got away from the gushing creature, an 
order of women he hated with fiendish energy, as 
soon a8. he could. He was forced, however, to run 
the ganntlet of the ball-room and his friends; but 
he avoided dancing, though he did not look past the 
age for indulging in tha: frivolous but pleasant pas- 
time. Alas, that such an era must ever arrive; 
for, let philosophers put up their ugly noses as high 
as they will, no amusement so entrancing ever was 
or will be found, 

At least twenty damsels repeated in Payne’s ears 
the remark about the jolliness of enjoying masculine 
freedom. At least twenty gentlemen asked him why 
he did not write a book of travels, Travellers 
abroad often ask each other that question, and most 
of the pilgrims (may Heaven forgive them, I cannot !) 
perpetrate the enormity of the volume itself, “at 
the reiterated entreaty of their friends,” as they 
state in the preface. 

At length the good-natured minister took pity on 
Payne’s ill-disguised state of acute boredom and 
carried him off from his tormentors. 

“Come with me, my boy,” said he, “I want to 
give you a new sensation.” 

“Thanks!” ungratefully grumbled Payne. “ It 
will probably be about as pleasant as the tooth- 
ache, 

“Harold, you are an unnatural brute!” laughed 
the elderly diplomatist. 

He was the best old soul. in the world, with about 
as much idea of diplomacy as you and I have of the 
laws of Seringapatam, wherever that country may 
be, and however you may spell its lawful name. 

* But come, all the same. Iam in a charitable 
frame of mind and insist on doing you a favour in 
spite of yourself.” 

“The last I had done me was once, when I was 
travelling in Russia, midwinter at that. A fellow 
traveller insisted on helping to carry my wraps, and 
he carried them so far that I never saw my fur 
pelisse again; and I froze the end of my nose,” re- 
turned Payne, “I daresay your favour will be just 


the sun do the same thing 





about as accéptable.”” 

So, laughing and jesting, they moved on to.the 
room where the card-players were seated. The 
minister had passed that way a few moments before, 
and, through the open doors of the promenoir, had 
seen Janet Wilmington still standing by the window, 
lookipg out across the ses. 

He worshipped Janet in an old-fashioned way, 
half-knightly, half-paternal. He had known and 
liked Payne since the latter was a boy, and desired 
to make his two friends acquainted, 

“TI want to ent you to a couple of ladies,” he 
said; ‘the most delightfully elderly woman, and the 
most glorious yorag_ oe that ever your unworthy 
eyes rested upon. @ will take the old one first, 
partly because it is only civil, and partly because she 
is nearest,” 

“Thank goodness, only one of them is young, 
anyway,” muttered Fayne, but allowed his companion 
to draw him forward, 

Lady Hammersley was disengaged for the moment, 
her opponent being busy dealing the cards for a 
pri game, The two gentlemen approached her 
chair, 

When the minister introduced Payne her ladyship 
was pleased to be very gracious ; indeed, she would 
have welcomed an ourangsoutang smilingly if ber 
friend the diplomatist had desired, for she was as 
earnest in her friendships as in her dislikes, 

Lady Hammersley really wag, to use classic Eng- 
lish, ‘a regular trump,” in every way, though the 
dear old thing would persist in weariug the most 
appalling dresses that ever any one’s fancy conceived 
and possessed a beak-like nose of which a parrot 
might have been proud, but not in accordance with 
the received ideas of what is becoming in the way of 
a human nagal organ. 

They conve for a few seconds, then the minis- 
ter said: 

“T want to present this young scapegrace to the 
princess.” 

He and Lady Hammersley gave Janet Wilmington 
this nickname in private, a little because she was so 
very stately, but more, Lady Hammersley always 
declared because it was her destiny to be a princess 
one day or another—she had a Russian prince wildly 
in love with her at this moment—and might as well 
get accustoued to wearing her title gracefully. 

“She was here a little while ago, You will find 
her in the promenoir, I fancy,’ Lady Hammersley 
answered as she took-up her cards, 

She was naturally engrossed by the interest of 
finding a king, queen and kuave in her hand, but she 
found time to be conscious of thinking shat she would, 
rather than not, keep Janet and this new man yg 
He was, without doubt, the most distinguished-look- 
ing creature she had seen in an age; and she remem- 
bered hearing often and much about his great talents 
and oddities. 

Now Janet liked odd people, so there might be 
danger, 

Janet was to be a princess. Lady Hammersley 
had quite settled that in her mind. So handsome 
and agreeable as Payne looked, she wished that he 
had ridden off on the midnight sun, instead of coming 
to Biarritz and perhaps—— 

~ But Lady Hammersley just then discovered an 
unexpected ace in her suit and immediately became 
oblivious to everything beside. Perceiving that she 
had totally forgotten that either of them was in exis- 
tence the diplomatist and Payne made their farewell 


ws. 

For all her ladyship noticed their politeness, they 
might as well have saluted some droll sort of Chinese 
image, say figure in a Mandarin’s flowered robe, with 
a face half human, half that ofa bird. But people 
who play at piquet know that a hand such as Lady 
Hammersley had just received does not fall to one’s 
share every evening, and so can excuse her abstrac- 
tion. 

The Minister linked Lis arm in Payne’s and led 
him, through the double doors, into the softly-lighted 
promenade-room. Up to the last instant the diplomat 
was successful in his design of keeping the princess 
hidden from his companion, After leaving the salon 
and Lady Hammersley, who, by the way, roused her- 
self at the end of the game, to recollect them both, 
and turned to speak, thinking it was only one minute, 
instead of twenty since she had been saying agree~ 
able things to the pair, their course led alongside of 
the promenoir, where the windows were that over~ 
looked the sea. The minister was between Payne 
and the embrasure of the middle casement, in which 
Janet Wilmington stood, so that she was completely 
hidden from the young man’s viéw as he walked in 
beside his companion. 

«They reached the centre window. The minister 
loosened his friendly hold of Payne and stepped 
forward a little in advance, 

Janet stood leaning one arm on the sill, her hand 
turned away, her eyes wandering away over the 





moonlit sea. 

* Please to come back to the real world, princess, 
and say something nice to a stout, elderly man,’’ said 
the minister. 

At the sound of his familiar voice Janet turned her 
head, .put out her left hand, which chanced to be 
nearest him, and go could be extended without dis- 
arranging her attitude, and even vouchsafed a smile. 

She would not have taken the trouble just then to 
smile at any other man in the rooms ; but, like Lady 
Hammersley, she had a genuine regard for the genial, 
true-hearted gentleman. 

Her face was now turned toward the lights. The 
minister waded through a long-winded compliment ; 
as he finished, Harold, who had halted at each case- 
ment in turn, reached the spot. The diplomatist 
had stretched out his disengaged hand—the other 
was holding Janet’s dainty fingers—and drew his 
friend forward. 

“Miss Wilmington,” said the guileless old diplomat 
in a tone of hearty satisfaction, “I have Lady Ham- 
mersley’s permission to pesonnt anew servitor. Mr, 
hantg make your best bow to the Queen of Dream-~- 


The minister felt that he had evolved a very neat 
speech, and gave himself up to a complacent mental 
repetition thereof. 

As he spoke the two persons whom he was intro- 
ducing turned so that they stood face to face. 

The minister had meant to give both an agreeable 
sensation—certainly if he had been a stage-manager 
for years he could not have contrived a more astound- 
ing coup de theatre, 

Janet Wilmington did not stir; Payne gave one 
start, and stood as if changed tostone. The two 
rewsined staring in each other’s eyes, and the dear 
old minister, perfectly unconscious that they stood 
there blind and dumb as the marble images of a 
heathen god and Figg ended his mental self- 
gratulation over the neatness of his introductory 
address, and ambled on in jaunty talk, of which the 
pair who were its recipients did not hear a syllable. 

There was & roaring in Janet’s ears, as if the 
incoming tide had suddenly swollen to the dimensions 
of a deluge, and boomed closer and closer with a 
deadly design of sucking her down on the resistless 
current, 

There was a shock to Harold Payne’s inmost soul 
as though the voice of the last trampet had smitten 
the world in twain, and left eternal silence in. its 
wake. 

Neither moved ; neither could so much as turn a 
hair’s breadth aside from that mutual regard which 
blinded both, coming upon their unreadiness as 
unexpectedly asa flash of sheet-lightning into the 
cloudless quiet of a midsummer sky. Still the 
Minister ambled on in jaunty talk; still they stared 
at one another, as ghosts might do meeting for the 
first time in the far beyond, and recognizing the 
power which had made either familiar with purgatory 
long before leaving earth. Of course, the woman 
was first to get back vitality enough to speak, She 
knew that the minister was saying something about 
having startled her by their sudden approach ; some- 
thing also about his great desire to give his friend 
the bliss of her acquaintance. She heard this—far 
off —faintly; but she heard it, and got her reason 
back, and heard her own voice—it seemed to come 
from as vast a distance as the other—make answer ; 

“TI always permit you to interrupt me, you 
remember.”” 

The very sound of her own voice brought back 
her strength. Her hand dropped to her side. Again 
she looked full in Harold Payne’s face, and that 
haughty gaze must have béen harder to bear than 
the cut of a sword. 

The insolent cruelty of her glance roused him in 
turn. He gave back ber look with one of laboured 
indifference, and said, in his laziest accents, 

‘IT think I have had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Wilmington before,’’ 

Her eyes suddenly shot fire; there is no legser 
simile that would serve. They blazed on him like a 
flame, 

“I do not remember you,” she answered, with de- 
liberate distinctness, She saw Payne slightly bow 
his head and smile, Then she saw the minister look 
aghast at her words, She added, in her sweetest 
tone, addressing the diplomatist and ignoring his 
companion’s presence as only a woman could have 
done, while speaking of the person thus ignored: 
‘One has so many people introduced, and so seldow 
by you; at least J shall remember your friend,” 

To the minister the speech was only a gracious ve- 
nality, intended to make amends for a second’s femi- 
nine caprice at having been taken by surprise, To 
Harold Payne the words sounded like a secret 
menace, and again he looked full in her face aud 
smiled. 

She smiled too, If you ever saw two men cross 
swords in a duel, you may understand how the pair 
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looked, not else. 

Payne prided himself on his. chivalrous treatment 
of women, but her womanish thrust cut him’so sorely, 
the intolerable insolence of her eyes burned so deep, 
that, added to the temporary madness which this 
meeting would of itself have, aroused, he could not 
resist hurting her to the atmost—if she could. beburt 
—this icicle? 

“ They are striking up the Storm Gallop,” he said, 
still in that slow, indolent voice. ‘* Will it tempt you 
into the ball-room ?” 

He knew that she could not refuse ; that she would 
rather be torn in inch pieces then let the blind old 
man beside them suspect there had beenasy common 
merting-ground in their past, 

She turned sodeadly white that, in spite of all the 
reason he had to hate her, he was sorry for his un- 
manly conduct. 

She read that regret in his face, and was more 
furious than ever to think she should have betrayed 
the least sign of weakness, 

She would rather have felt the touch of the most 
loathsome and deadly reptile upon her than his; yet, 
in the white heat of her passion, she would soaner 
have lost her life than give him the. gratification of 
feeling that his presence could move her in any way 
—even to anger, 

“‘ My favourite gallop,” she answered. “TI cannot 
resist! I have en idea that I was engaged to some- 
body for it already; but, never mind, it is the galap 
which is of importance.” 

As she spoke she tried to smile; she had better 
have left that effort alone, for her lips were drawn 
back from her white teeth in as odic way, which 
would have answered better for a model of Medea 
than a properly-behaved modern lady at.a ball. 

They traversed the promenoir—the room beyond 
—Janet talking gayly to the minister all the while. 
The next thing of which either she or Payne was 
ve was that they had reached the dancing- 

1. 

Both experienced the same sensation, that of hav- 
ing walked a handred thousand miles, and taken a 
year to each mile, sinee they set. out on their pilgri- 


mage, which, in reality, had consumed forty 


seconds. 

Near the doors by which they entered there chanced 
to be standing the very Russian prince who was, as 
I told you, insanely in love with Janet Wilmington. 

“Tam the most ill-used man in the world!’ he 
sald, “There are already two dances gone that you 
promised me.” 

“And the third fis loat before she could promise 
it,” said the old diplomatist, answering for her. 

“ Ah, but I had # claim fora third,” replied the 
prince, laughingly. 

Payne came up and offéred his arm to Miss Wil 
mington, as if he had not heard the conversation. 

“T told-you that I had a vague idea I was already 
engaged,” she said. 

“Bat Lam lawyer enough to know that it is the 
last will and testament which holds good,” returned 
he. 

The prince was standing in front of her. Janet 
caught a quick, fiery look exchanged between the two 
men. 

Payne looked at her again; he was smiling; she 
knew that he would not yield. 

She must settle the matter herself in a way which 
would render it impossible for the pair to make her 
the subject of a quarrel—a thing which might easily 
happen, she knew, from her knowledge of both. 

“I never think a galop worth dancing, prince,” 
she said, “unless you are my partner.. But I had 
actually ry this to Mr. Payne. I only told 
you that I should expect you to remember to ask me 
for agalop before the evening was over.” 

There was a friendlincss, even a confidential 
familiarity in her manner of uttering the words very 
gratifying to the Russian’s vanity, and very new 
also. She had never before addressed him like this. 
Payne's eyes flashed, but he seemed too busy but- 
toning his glove to hear. 

“ By the way,” cried the minister, “you ought to 
know each other. Prince Apraxin, my friend, Mr. 
Payne.” 

The gentlemen exchanged bows and smiled, 

“Now, in old days,” pursued the unconscious 

minister, “ here would have been a nice opportunity 
for a duel~a lady promises the same dance to two 
men.”’ 
Both gentlemen echoed his laugh. Again their 
eyes met, but the glance exchanged between them 
rather belied their merriment. Both were so cautious 
that no man, and very few women, would have 
observed that either regarded the matter in any but 
® playful light. Janet Wilmington understood, 

““If you especially wish for the dance, perhaps it 
would be as well to begin,” she said to Payne, going 
as near the verge of impertinence in look and tone as 
sue possibly could and not be unlady-like, 








Payne only bowed. She took his arm; bestowed 
a smile on the prince, which set his heart throbbing : 
spoke a few laughing words to the minister, and let 
Payne lead her away. 

“He is one of he best fellows that ever lived,” 
said the diplomatist, with the happy faculty most 
masculines possess of saying just the very thing 
they onght not.” 

“Ah!’? returned the Russian, with freezing indif- 
ference. Then he made a few very polite and very | 
disagreeable speeches on other matters. A Russian 
has usually a fairly feminine faculty for doing this, 
The claws of some feline animal could not scratch 
deeper or more neatly. Then he walked away, «ad 
left the dear old minister with.a hazy impression’ 
that the charming Apraxin was rather less charming 
than he had hitherto supposed. * : 

The prince stood at a distance, watching Mids 
Wilmington and her partner whitl round and round 
to the bewitching measures; They never stopped 
till the music ceased, though the dance was to both 
a torment go horrible that the torture of the inquisi- 
tion could hardly have equalled it, But, in his blind 
rage, Payne was glad, for the first time, to punish 
her, or to try; and. Janet. would have died soouer 
than let him believe she even remembered whose arm 


supported ber. 

“Shall I take youto Lady Hammersley? ” he asked 
as the galop ended, 

Apraxin was standing near the place where th 
paused, jast under the archway of a salon, throu; 
which it was necessary to pass in order to reach the 
card-room, Janet saw him, and, as Payne spoke— 
they were so close that Apraxin must have heard his 
question—she said, in a cold, loud voice, 

“Thanka! I need not trouble you.” 

There was an invitation in her look which the 
Russian was not slow to take advantage of; He came 
forward and offered his arm without a word. She 
took itin silence. The whole thing was on both 
sides a horrible impertinence to Payne, just from the 
manner in which it was done. He proved equal to 
the exigency (hte ‘teateienty tie hese fe Bilbo 
Wilmington with perfect ease; managed, as not one 
man in a hundred could, yA yg the prince the tail- 
end of that bow, with so 6 left of it by the time 
itreached him, that it would have answered for the 
gesture with which a —- might dismiss a 
servant. It was one of those society sword-~thrnsts | 
so difficult to give ere, it was performed to 
perfection. Even while his tem fingers tingled with 
a desire to strangle his enemy, for he felt him sueb, 
Apraxin was capable of appreciating the dramatio 
finish of what actors wonld have called“ the point.” 

Payne waiked back into the ball-room. 
led Wilmington on across the second chamber. 
The two windows gave upon the terrace. The whole 
world was trooping away toward the billiard and 
reading salons, turned into supper-rooms for the 
evening. ; 

“TI dont want to find Lady Hammersley,” Janet 
said. ‘I detest supper! Please be good-natured, 
and let me alone for awhile. I am in one of my bad 
moods to-night, I’ll come back presently, and be 
very amiable, to make amends.” 

No matter what she had done, I think no man 
could have resisted the smile which accompanied her 
words, 

“I eaunot say what I might to another wo- 
man,” exclaimed the prince, his head .in « whirl. 
“ You are so used to driving my sex mad that com- 
mon compliments sound tame. But I would give my 
life to gratify your slightest whim,anad you know 
it 


Then he let her go. She hurried throngh..one of 
the open windows out on the deserted terrace. The 
prince had been very attentive and devoted, but he 
had never spoken or looked as he did just then. 
Janet was frightened. It occurred to her, for the 
first time, that he might be in earnest. In such case, 
what was.she todo? What.reason give for an.an« 
swer which Lady Hammersley and the rest of her 
world would consider positive insanity P 

She walked away across the long terrace, away to 
i farther end, and stood looking down at the moon- 

t sea. 

Ali that was bitterest and blackest ia her thwarted, 
desolated life rushed up like the resistlesa swell of 
the ocean, and stung her soul with its acrid s 
Never had she felt so utterly desperate and wi 
so completely without faith in everything here and 
hereafter. Never had the pleasures and triumphs of 
the world looked so bright, if only she could have 
grasped them. But the memories of her past made 
a barrier between her and euch possibility—a barrier 
impassable as the gulf that separated Dives from 
Lazarus, only across its blackness she could look into 
the glory which brightened other lives, and think 
that, but for fate, similar happiuess might have been 
hers, 


tions by a quick step, and Harold Payne said, close 
by ‘her side : 
“T must to you for s moment.” 
more of entreaty than command. 
She had been feeling desperate enough before; 
had been conscidns that never in her life had her 
soul givan way to reflections-so black and sinfal. 
Those thoughts were nothing compared to the 
wickedness of the rage which broke over her as she 
heard his voice—a rendered fiercer and bitterer 
from the knowledge that it still possessed | power ‘to 
move her in spite of all she had endured, had power 
yet to bring up the old dream, the besatiful dream 
murdered 80 ago, oly a ghost now, to haunt 
Be Pte its - ed pear as 
“T must to . 
“ Stand baal, and fet me pase” said she, in tones 
which soarcely rose above @ whisper. Such awful 
‘tones! Stand ‘buck, ‘sad*fet*me pass! Oh, you 


coward !”” 

She looked over, not at hint. Hoedid@ not stir. She 
was conscious, even in the bt of her Lenymes - 8} 
@ strength, a command, in” Stern eyes, wh 


awed her. 


escape 
She moved swiftly by him; entered the open doors 
of the promenior, and disappeared. 
Before ‘could follow ‘her, if such was his 


| intention, t the window of the card-room ap- 
red : r. 
Pete came close up, end said, 


** You move too slowly when # lady bide you take 
ourself off. I find: you impertinent ia many ways, 
onsieur Payne.” 
ayne looked at him and laughed. 
“Biarritz is but a small spot,” ootitiined ‘the 
prince. “It is not large edoegh for us both, yet we 


you to settle tite matter, so that the place willbe free 
to one of ts?” “ 
wip ucbtaer Temreory Sotay: Twat pea 
'6-morrow, I am-sorry as far 
as Bordeatr with the Grand Dute. {dat Sone beet 
Letnight.’”” . 
“Shall we say day after to-morrow morning ?” 
asked Payne. 


prince, hol out & card, upon whieh bis address 
> took ft; sud 
aay ti: Male 


well-bred bows on either side. The went 
back tothe ball-room. Pxyne the length 
‘of the terrace, descended the stairs, and went out 
| upon the sea-shore. 

_ “This. was what his effort to serve Janet Wi- 
mington had brought him toprebable death; even 
before he could find an o nity to give ‘the 

he’ had come hi ~muke. 

Ab, well! Death always’ rendered ‘explenations 
Unnecessary, and he was’ tired of lifé—very tired. 
The greatest favour Apraxis could do him was to 
cat his suffering short. 

Janet Wilmington made her way into the dress- 
ing rooms, and had senseenougtt left to send word 
to Lady Hammersley that she had gone to ter 
chamber. They had apartments ‘tinder the Casizo 
roof, She managed to reach them; she could not 
“mi heath locked the door, and fell, 

e q ; 
an inert, dead mass, on the carpet, Her soul, for 
hours and hours, drifted od one oblivion; ay, even 
till the gray dawn peered in at the casement, starivg 
eudoaily a her; and the moan of the sea, 'so like 
the moan of her own tortured soul, ‘brought her back 
to earth once more. 


(Te be continued.) 
—— 


Tus jury of the Exhibition at Philadelphia wil’ 
consist. of two hundred members, half of them 
Americans, chosen by the Centenary Commissioners, 
and half foreigners. Their business will be to award 
the prizes, and they will receive 1,000 dollars, in. ad- 
dition to their travelling expenses. Their decisions 
will be without appeal. 

Ta8 Italian Government have decided on the res- 
toration of the ancient charches of Cimitile, They 
are five in number, and are said to be the most 
ancient. Christian temples in Europe. They date 
from the fourth century, and contain many remark- 
able early mural paintings and sculpture. 

Srenor Rossr has essayed Hamlei, and adds to 
the list of the victims that the Dane has made. It 
is-a tempting part, to achieve guccess ia it is tv be 
recognized at once, in body and mind, far and away 
above the ordinary race. No wonder that so many 





She was roused suddenly from her dismal medita- 





essay, that so many fall. 


The words were imperative, bat the tone held 


both wish to stay. When will it''be convenient’ for: 


“Nothing. could suit me better,” “returned the: 


Zea es #440 
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FACET?I az, - 
TREATING. If LIGHTLY. 

“The new clase of ganboatuaboutto beintrodaced 
into the Navy,”’ says a coutemporary, “ will be very 
swift. The one now pails | is. to. be , called the 
Lightning.” No doubt it will bee flash affair, but 
we trust it won’t disappear as rapidly as ite name 
sake, or our ironclads.—Fun, 

“4 NicuT wr’ Burns.” 

An ingevious gentlemen in, Faris has invented a 

musical instrument: which consists. entirely of gas 

When he gives a concert we should suggest 

& fow of the femous songs by Buras would ‘be 
very bgp issigg —Fan. 


WCO-AMERICAN. 
a DAM has boom fatroduced ‘nn the Paris Chamber 
for makitig a grant’of 10;000'francs for 
the. of. sending, working men so Philadelphie 
From.-men thus: franked abroad. we 
shall expect a franc opinion.—Fun, 


THE Pole. 
Tt fe etated that the cont visit of the 
poten pe at nr oy 


by 
bog ed hear this. i the ered etn at 


Redon, 

fale tees of 

inate in to 

pri 4 ied 7 gay out of the few 


fungi wits Mr. Disrseli’s: Bogey » Bill has left 


oe PICKED UP AT THE BRIXTON RINK, 
“Upon the Rink tte Lady 
Beside her lay her dainty hat, 


All 
Bhe looked the pictare of distress, 
So dusty was aoe pretty dress, 
And rumpled! 


“Tl ean’t getup,” in faltering tone, 
Bhe said. I thought that, perhaps, alone 
She would not, 
I her up. She’ was not hurt—- 
“rT geocebe cent of ber skirt—. 


MORE HOME RULE, 

Harnx (whose Papa has just gone “ the school 
what wil Pop Officers at Aldershott): “ Mammad 
what will leara at this school 

will be taught hew to-command a 
anda a gen ‘many things yon could not under- 
but is one thing, (im > 
L.isoldiers must learn, and h 


troop, 
stand ; 
be could teach you—to do exactly as they are 


Hapzx,..reflectively, “Papa won't mind. that 
mush; Soabeeiestt do it at thomat’ 

Herry can’t think why Memms. isso cross all day 

vately if she will have to‘go to schoo 
next (strictly private). Hopes so} !—Judy. 
WHAT WRMAY LOOK, FORWARD. TO, NOW THAT THE 
ARISTOCRACY 16 ‘TAKING TO TRADE. 

Loud PLaAwraGenstT (to fair: customer, who has 
just given an enormous order for sugar, an Togs and 
pickles). “‘ Any otber article to dey, madam? ”’ 

Farm OvsTommr: “ ‘ Er—well—-—a—I hear your 

the Duchess of Pentonville, is going 
to give a garden party at Fulham. Er—would it be 
asking too much if’ I were to beg of her grace, 
through you, the favour of an invitation for myself 
and my two daughters ?” 

Lorp PLANTAGENET : “Tt shall be: seen. to, 
madam! *—Punch. 


ak EET ee ay an yeti Po A 
I’m troubled enough, ae you plainiy cen see; 
I'm off on a visit to her-I adore ;— 
No, thanks, I can’t stop toindulgein my'tea. 
What's tea to « lover? What, justupon five! 
Good gracious ! Théveis.a mniagtets fese. 
ne alive.” 

This hurry and. bustle I beg you’ll.excuse— 
The time’sigetting on, and J’m-.qnite in a fix,— 
T've promised.to see my ensiaver at six, 


Ob, give me my gloves and my Sunday cravat; 
What collars! they’ve only been rinsed 
through the * suds.” 
Oh, horse my malacca?—and where fe my 
at 


And. where upon. earth is my best set of 
studs ? 

Ob, what will she think if I cause her to wait! 
(Th A with ber ringlets so daiatily 
my love for the angel will never abate: 

woulda’t be after my time for the world! 
By agen) I must hurry ang worry “like 


If I wish to put wih an appearance at six, —Fan. 


| In the list issued by the London 





THE SPEAKER’s COMMENTARY. 

The labourers ofthe Right Hon.‘the Speaker of 
the House of Cémmons have struck,.for-an increase of 
two.shillings per week, One of them having caught 
the Speaker's eye was iaformed by its owner that 
hie conduct was much two-bobbish: Thies was during 
the Easter Recess, of course.—Fun. 

GEOLOGY AND THE sTOCK EXCHANGER. 

We understand, that, in. compliment to the Right 
Henourable Member for Shoreham, speculators for 
the fall in Egyptian 8. curities wilt be known for the 
future as “ Cave Bears ” 

THE, BEGINNING AND THE END. 

When Haughtiboy bad his first and only child (a 
son) he said he meant to bring him up as a gentle- 
man. Sohe did. The last time he heard of bim he 
was in this line of business,—Judy. 

BREAKING IT GENTLY., 

Dosersr >—“ Are you the genelman what owns 
the dawg ?”’ 

Ownzr: —“ Yes; how is the tie 

Dogeist :—" Weil, ur dawg’s werry bad, sir 

Ownse >—* Yer, 1 now ; but how is.he doing 7 
os aman :— Well, your dawg’s werry bad indeed, 

OwnxeR:—Do you think be will recover—tell me 


the truth?’ 
i *Well—no, sir,—your dawg’s dead, 


Hz. was taken sick in the night, and in her | 


youthfal ignorance she made two mustard plasters | 
and put one. ia.fromt and onebehind,and.then with 


horrid sarcasm she asked him bew he felt. Bat he | sow. 


was a well-bred ‘man, end merely said ‘that he re- 
alized with a tenderness he had never known before 
the true position of a.saadwich.in the community. 


HEAD OR ABART. 


“* Head or heart, head or heart, 
Which, ay | is the feeling me 
Tell me,” cried-bold. aioe 
To the pretty blushing May. 

“ Ah! Feannot tell, ’'msure!” 
Said the maiden to her wooer, 
As she pulled a.rose apart: 

* But, I think, it is the heart.” 


“You're mistaken, silly girl, 

For my head wasall awhirl 

Whew saw your charming tece 

First.in yonder market-place,” 

a bold Robina. ‘ Oft atmight 
I would wake up ins fright, 

Dreaming you were.cold and dead, 

Feeling centres in head.” 


By-and-~bye a rival came, 

With an ardent heart of flame, 

And he wooed and won sweet Mary 

While she named the happy day. 

Then it was bold Robin spoke— 

May, for you my heart is broke.” 
bin,” the arch maiden said, 

Are you sure ‘tis.not:your head?” 


_ Ah! |how soon the fair ones know 
Heart from head in love’s duamb:show, 
Pulse’s thrill and eye’s soft power 
From, the fancy of the hour, 
Head and ‘heart, head and heart, 
Both united may impart 
Sun and dew by day and night 
To love's blossoms pure and white. M. F. D. 











TEA. 

To give eome idea of the enormons trade that is 
dene in tea, which, we may add, is shipped from 
various ports, Fow Cho, Shanghai, and Canton being 
the most important, it may be interesting bere to 


| state. that. the. quantity, in stock in this country 


on the 31st. of. January, 1876, was. upwards. of 
105,100,0001b., and, taking a very rough estimate of 
its value at 18. per 16, im addition to 6d. per lb. 
duty, which is the same’ on all qualities of tea, the 


total value. would. be about 7,800,000 Outsiders, 


too, would perhaps be surprised to hear the various 
names belong to the different qualities, and 
besides the familiar name of Oongou, Souchong, 


} Hyson, Pekoo, and gunpowder, would be astonished 


at Hang Muey, Qolong, Ning Yong, Twankay, etc. 
Docks there ave no 
less than twenty-three different kinds enumerated. 
The adulteration is for the most part effected in 
re-drying and re-firing exhausted leaves. It is quite 
impossible to tell to what extent this is done. as the 
leaves can be made to look “as good ae new,” and 
can be mixed with fresh ones without mach chance of 
detection. 
Aji residents in China know well the term applied 


tothe mede-upyor adulterated article, which with a 





singular truthfulness is called “ lie-tea.” The process 
consists in collecting the used and exhausted leaves 
thrown away from ‘ *tea~gardens ” or public tea- 
drinking establishments, and putting them into bags 
with a certain proportion of charcoal, ‘I'hey are 
then dried over the fire; and when turned out of the 
bags are found to have a black coating resembling 
Congou. Some of ‘these are shipped:direct to: this 
country as they are, and are sold at prices varying 
from 2d. to 11d, per. pound. 





GEMS. 


Tuere are twokindsof gaiety ; the .one.arises from 
want of heart, being touched by no pity, sympathizing 
with no pain, even of itsown causing; it shinee and 
glitters like a frost-bound riyer in the gleaming sau. 
The other springs from excess of heart—that is, » 
heart overflowing with kindness towards all men an‘ 
all things, and suffering under no-superadded grief ; 


| it is light from the happiness which it causes; from 


the happiness. which it.sees. ‘This may be com- 

to thesame river, sparkling and smiling under 
the sun of summer, and running on to give fertility 
and increase to all withia,and even to many beyond 
ite reach. 

‘Tamers isnot in the aaa language word 
more deeply expressive of a than the 
word “ widow.” How-often-we pass it- carviessl y 
er often hear it n withoat even a sigh of 

a it is not until the bitter cup of sor- 

given us to drink. to the dregs—it ie 

net watl re hove won te greve close over the ob- 

of our affections—our hope—our stay—our guide 

ade lage notil. we, have stood by the mound 

covering the form. we-se prized, the heart in which 

we were so sacredly and tenderty enshrined, that we 

can realize the full misery thet one little word 
conveys to the sorrow-stricken heart. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
‘Cur Ovstards.—Por ten-cups; 








put into-s sauce- 


| pan five ounces of chocolate, broken ato small pieces; 
| pour.upon it, slowly, a 


tauda.balf of milk; add 
three ounces of sugar. iti beil until it thickens, 
end then take it off the fire, Break:into a basin the 

yolks of five and the whites of twoeggs: Beat'them 
i a little, and. pour them. inte the cream. 
stirring all the time, Pasa it.ail. gh. a tamis, or 
a piece of muslin; and pour it imtethe custard-cups. 
Place all the cups ina large’ ssacepan fall of cold 
water; put it on the fire until the water boils. Let 
it boil until the cream is sufficiently thick, then take 
it off, and leave the cups in the water until,cold. 
The cups should be of chiva thet willnot break, an: 
sufficiently high to prevent the water fron boiling 
into them. Vanilla cream is made in the same way, 
only instead of chocolate, boil a.small piece of 
vanilla in the milk; add an extra-egg, and one-third 
more sugar: It need not ‘be passed through tie 
muslin, but take out the vanilla, 

To Preserve Frowers.—Flowers may be pre- 
served for many months by dipoing them carefully 
as soon as gathered in perfectlytimpid gum- water ; 
after allowing them to drain for two or three 
minutes, arrange them ina vase. The gum forms a 
complete coating on the stems and petals, and pre- 
serves their shape and colour long after they have 
become dry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is caloulated that the cost.of the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition tobe held in 1878 will not exceed 
ten or twelve million francs, which is under half a 
million sterling, 

Hotty.—Holly (Ilex aquifolium) is an indigenous 
a growing also in warm and cold countries’ of 

arope, Asian and America. Although of slow 
growth, it attains, in a few instances, a great height, 
and forma, with care, after some years, handsome 
hedges, 

AN oyster opener of Toulouse, while cpening jhiali 
a dozen raws for a customer, found a fine pearl worth 
thousauds of dollars, and pocketed it. The customer 
insisted that it belonged to him, asserting tliat the 
shells, oysters, juice and everything eisein the shells 
of the oysters he ordered were his property, The law 
will decide the question. 

THR death of a once-famed violinist, Herr Joseph 
Bohm, at the age of eighty-one, has taken place in 
Vienna; he was the teacher of the Brothers Helimes- 
berger, of Ernst, of Joachim, and of Luiwig Strauss ; 
he was Professor at the Viennese Conservatorium 
from 1819\to 1849. He was-en Hungarian by birth. 
born: in Pesth. Bohm formed in Vienna a celebrate: 
quartette party, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Criqus.—MSS. should be written on ruled white ro 
with the best black ink, The writing cannot 
plain, and written only on oneside, 

Jzussica.—We do not think that your theory regard- 
ing the eyes will hold good in all cases. If it did, it 
would be an excellent index for the guidance of the judg 
ment in forming its estimate of human character. e 
have heard it said that dark blue eyes are most common 

rsons of delicate, refined or effeminate nature; that 
ties blue eyes, and much more blue éyes, in the hardy 
and active; whilst bazel eyes are the more usual indica- 
tions of a mind masculine and vigorous, We do not, 
aie ut much faith in these opinions. 
~ ta li literature introductions to publishers and 
pe are of course invaluable; but the same weight 
does not now attach to them as formerly. The best ar- 
ticle commands the best attention, and of course the 
best price. But it is the same with books, stories, essays, 
etc., as it is with cotton goods, the state of the market 
cules the demand. You must iorward the MS. to the 
editer, with name and address. We never undertake, 
under any circumstances, to return manuscripts, so you 
zoust keep a copy. 

D. H.—Hair that does not curl naturally can only be, 
made to do so by the use of the tongs, or if long enough 
by being well oiled and put in paper every night. 

A - eer lise tooth Loy dee! are injurieus, and the 
majority of them are gross tions. 

b. ‘A This correspo ry yom to know what lan- 
posses a bashful lover F should address to the object of 

is affections, in popping the matrimonial questions, so 
as to be in a scien’ manner. We must confess that 
we are at a loss how to reply. So farasour limited in- 
formation extends has never yet been brought to 
bear on the important business of popping the matri- 
monial question, nor, to the best of our knowledge, in- 
formation and belief, is there auy scientific manner of 
pert g that tous interrogation. If an :ordi- 
nary common sense style of doing the thing would answer 
for our correspondent, we would suggest that he should 
simply say to the young lady, “ Will you be my wife ?* 

Harnietr.—It is a mistake for a young lady to strive to 
captivate the hearts of young geutlemen, The girl who 
puts herself forward to win the applause or adwiration 
of men almost always fails in her object. A young lady 
should be as attractive and wiuuing us possible on géne- 
cal principles, but should never make special attacks on 
the hearts or fancies of men for matrimouial purposes. 

P. G.—All diseases from drinking spirituous or fer- 
mented liquors are liable to become bereditary, even to 
the third generation, and gradually to intrease, if the 
course be continued, till the family becomes extinct. 

A Yourn.—True politeness is the legitimate result of 
two things—good nature aud good sense, It is, therefore, 
wholly distinct from any factitious circumstances of 
dirth , education, wealth, or talent. 

P. O.—{t is difficult to advise; but in making choice 
of a wife for ourselves, we should prefer the person to 
the money, virtue to beauty, and the mind to the body, 
in such a choice we should expect to find a wife, afriend 
and a companion, who would willingly bear an equal 
share of ali our toils aud afflictions, 

K. Q.—T he etiquette is for the lady to accost the gen- 
tleman first. Should she not do so, and appear wishful 
not to be recognized, the geutleman must pass on as if 
he had not seen her. 

B. H.—The myrtie plant, in the language of flowers, 
signifies love. The snowdrop means hope and the wall- 
flower fidelity in misfortune, The latter derives its name 
frum the circumstance of its growing upon old walls, and 
being seen upon the casements or battlements of ancient 
casties, among the ruins of abbeys and on turrets and 
cottages. Hence the minstrels and troubadors were ac- 
ecustomed to wear a bouquet of wallflowers, as the emolem 
of au affection which is proof against time and misfor- 
tune. 

T. 8.—Your safest and surest relief is in work. Keep 

ourself constantly employed aud your moping will soon 

eave you., Work and you will soon find your mind re- 
stored to health, your soul to cheerfulness, and your heart 
to independence. Work, and by-and- bye, instead of re- 
pining at your fate, you will, in all probability, find 
yourself offering up thanks to Heaven for the nu nefous 
blessings you enjoy, 

Hengirra.— When lisping is neither affected nor ex- 
cessive it cannot be considered a very formidable defect 
in the attractions of a young person. 

Z. L.—No one can tell your fortune or fathom your 
destiny. Fortunestelling, as it is called, isa mere pre- 
tence, and geverally a downright fraud. 

Leya.—Your resolution to maintain your character 











good is commendable, You can do it more suey off the 
stage than on, Your philosophy is sound—it is better to 
break off a match before than after. 

W. M.—We advise you to lay the whole case before 
this young lady, You bs. be the better of the advice of 
one so sensible; and from what you say it is probably 
right that she should have.an opportunity of expressing 
her opinion. 

Er1qustrs.—It was not very polite to leave off visits 
which had been so frequent thus-suddenly. But we do 
not know that an aplogy is exactly due for it. As to 
Cenigel to the young men we think it would be more 

in you to recognize them than to entirely cut 
thie acquaintance. 

Muwro.—The desire is creditable to you; but we are of 
opinion that a young lady would be bound to ne the 
~ ad and rightly ; and, therefore, it had better not be 


Luxcuist.—We can only give our own belief, founded 
on general principles, that no ove bas spoken all the 
pro meet Ra but Aya wasa time when the number of 

mited. The number of languages cannot 
be stated ied dednitely, bus nine hundred languages and five 





Lour&a,—In poop cases the manuer is much poe ‘than 


the matter. Qn the one hand the gentlemanis 

to be honoured by the lady’s company ; on the ‘other, the 
lady is not to assume that she has a right to be waited 
upon without some gracious recognition of her good 


re 
N. W.—A lady will not do that if she is wise. She is 
right, yes to receive the second, and a third, if he 
applies, and any y in Texas can well entertain two 
gentlemen, or more, who are only friends, You can alter 
~ whole situation, of course, by proposing—if she will 
ve you. 


WoOOD-MOSAIC, 


“A uetry table.” sp SS ey 
Mrs. Silver-key seems to linger. 


With a pudgy, jewelled finger. 


Iseem to know when the hammer falls 
That gives her its polished glory 


mone saan rene Lone speak ‘and stain, 


Here, glowing, lieth he cnaty heart 
Honduras has cradled sleeping, 

Within the curves of the aes ow >t a 
Ail its golden 


The maple there, ee its curdled blood, 
Sings low of the slain October ; 

While leal and lily of patient ash 
Chime soft of the woodland sober. 


On the fiuted cube of sturdy oak 
Aro the circled years a-dying ; 

And a score of tempests mutter low 
Through its stalwart boughs outlying. 


On the white-wood's creamy, b yeas shield, 


BE pen me an the school lboyst.r raid, 
e cherry the 00! 3 
San and ghadle and erimaas, a fingers, 


The cedar tells of the 
Where the soft low cloud it rifted, 
The orange wood of the golden cups 
Through the scented bloom uplitted. 


There are songs of birds, the hum of bees, 
Cricket and katy-did calling 
The busy sound of the talking 

And of unseen waters falliag. 


Filling my ears, all the while I look 
Over Silver-key’s new treasure ; 

And laugh to think how her gold is spent, 
Whilst unbought has been my pleasure, 


E. B. A,, medium height, fair, golden hair, gray eyes, 
well educated, considered good looking, fond of home, 
and children, would like tocorrespond with a young man 
about eighteen ; respondent must be good tempered and 
fond of music and oe 

T. S. A., twenty, fair édium height and with good 
prospects, "wishes to correspond with a dark young lady 
about seventeen, 

M. S., twenty-seven, tall, considered good looking, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about twenty- 
one, who must be good looking and have a little 
money. 

N “. Desrzranpum, eighteen, medium height, fair, 
holds a god situation and is respectably connected, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about séven- 
teen or eighteen; respondent must state age, height and 
social position. 

Acyes Epitu, twenty-two, medium height, “dark brown 
hair and eyes, fair complexion, pleasant looking, well 
educated, very domesticated, wishes to correspond with 
a young gentleman ina respectable position and a few 
years her senior, 

Enpvxzss Cuaty,a@ seaman gunner, twenty-four, dark 
complexion, considered good iooking, medium height, 
of a ioving dis) osition and good tempered, would like to 
= wa. wit a young lady. 

D. S., rather short, fair complexion, light’ mous- 
tache, dark blue eyes, good looking, a carpenter by trade, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. 

Jouy, twenty, medium height, good tempered, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a respectable young 
lady about eighteen, who must be pretty and of retined, 
pleasing manners. 

Litera, twenty-one, medium height, black hair and 
eyes, a clerk by profession, wishes to correspond with a 
quiet, musical young lady, who must be Pies looking 
and have some money, 

Lovine Heart, tall, good looking, loving d iti 


y ee 


~~ aman i alia eaaeameand 

*Pirme inthe'ts joe -one, blue me ores dark brown hair, 

iS nibaee: e to correspond 

respondent must 

sae home and chil- 

twee -one, black 

ait = thi a good 

cnambispdpentatineces oak font pacer po a a view to 
“renee sincean, dark hair, medinm eight, oon 
ps) um ’ 

ood » Wi ould like to correspond tee a 

eet twenty, who must have a 

Cc. B. wwemnes ased pam ip gp 

fond of home, in business for himself, wish 
i edness ail a 
ral Livt and Roran Bracz, two seamen in the 


Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two ladies of a 
loving disposition ; respondents must be between seven- 
“aay Seat, Halt ‘esieigasicil! Weithiy' hésh ad 
euty, co! on, 
a pangs et + mae with a fair young man with a view 
ma‘ 
ALBERT, err medium t, dark, wishes to 
a view to matri 7 . we 
Prank, twent nine, medium height, dark, would like 
to fie a ca mi a thorongbly wht, dar, os young 


Spe. preaty avo, rather considered good 
wo! md a@ handsome rt 
bei between eighteen and twenty, witha view to 
11 agheilematie Receivep ; 
ns A, is responded to by—Daisy, twenty-six, well 


acated, 
“ by—T.. L. twenty- medi heigh' 
of t good tamily, ly, lo et Bc fond’ of medinm be ry 


a 
Cae ten by—H. J. H., twenty-one, tall, fair complexion, 
well educated, considered good looking, with pros- 





J. Cc. by—Cl t ty-fo FF height. 
Pha oa pier looeing a" drovsmater ike maker by profession, 
ng connected, Remon 

Datst by—W. C. beter solicitor's clerk; 
modiam A. eR, goo , witha view es 


trimony. 
™0. S. by—Richard M., thirty-one, a clerk by prof 
fair complexion, SRS 
of home. 
Tom by—Lizzie M., nineteen, well educated, gmipie, 
ae gers 


— a yreety by sexes, musical, fond of 
ane bye or) short, dark com- 
Bidered curly io a — Boyal Navy, con- 


© becca it hati 


*Dioe SF adn, te twenty-one, dark, fond of home, 
and ofa lov: 
Marr Has Nae gy a stealy mechanic in good work, 
thirty, good looking, a teetotaller. 
a mtr Brit Vp Mareié May, twenty-one, do- 








mesticated, brown hair, blue d looxing a good 
ee ty count oe’ ¢ thee 
olLy Younae Sroxer o we 
medium height, fond of ie and thinks the td ‘he 
ban poem 
Marr by—J, F., medium height, light complexion, 
would pl a loving husband be fond of home. 
M. G. by—Herbert, a b oo three, thinks 
she would suit him, as he wants a lo wife to 


courage him, 

Sworp one Baroxer by—Jane and Annie, Jane is 
twenty, dark brown hair, gray eyes, of'a lively disposi 
tion, good family and connexious, domesticate, 
educated and with good prospects. Annie is osetedinn, 
dark complexion, pe ny height, well connected, do- 
mesticated, and will have some money. 

M. E. by—Charlie N., rather tall, fair, and of a loving 


disposition, 
G,. by—Marlingspike, medium ht, dark r 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, en thinks an is 


all he requires. 

Me ar by—Valentine, twenty-four, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fair complexion, well edu educated, ean ¢au play and sing, 
very economical, and is tall and slight, 
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dark blue eyes and dark brown hair, wishes to corre- 
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